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The  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
ARI)  is  concerned  both  with  systematic  research  over  wide  areas  and 
with  immediate  specific  problems,  in  this  case  continuing  to  seek  the 
underlying  causes  of  military  delinquency  and  develop  instruments  to 
screen  recruits  for  potential  military  delinquents--problems  previously 
addressed  by  ARI ' s  Retention  Standards  Task  and  Selection  and  Behavioral 
Evaluation  Project,  Military  Selection  Research  Division. 
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With  every  change  in  induction  standards  since  the  end  of  WorLd  War 
II,  questions  concerning  the  effects  on  the  Army's  enlisted  personnel 
system  have  been  addressed  by  ARI 1 s  continuing  program  on  selection, 
classification,  management,  and  utilization  of  Army  personnel.  In 
response  to  a  requirement  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
DCSPER) ,  part  of  the  research  focused  on  early  identification  of 
soldiers  likely  to  become  discipline  problems.  ARI  Research  Report  1185 
ummarized  ARI  research  on  military  discipline  and  delinquency  to  early 
I  f'".' -  This  report  is  one  of  two  Research  Problem  Reviews  which  discuss 
a  broadly  based  recent  effort  (briefly  summarized  in  Research  Report 
II'  r  designed  to  assess  a  variety  of  social-psychological  predictors  of 
delinquency  and  integrate  them  in  relation  to  discipline  problems  in  the 
Army. 

Research  was  conducted  under  Army  RDTE  Project  2Q162108A7U0,  "Insti¬ 
tutional  Change,"  FY  VJ]k  Work  Program,  and  is  responsive  to  special 
requirements  of  the  Leadership  and  Behavior  Division  of  DCSPER.  Research 
at  ARI  is  conducted  as  an  in-house  effort  augmented  by  contracts  with 
organizations  selected  for  their  unique  capabilities  in  the  area;  the 
present  study  was  done  jointly  by  personnel  of  ARI  and  the  Bendix 
Applied  Sciences  Division,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


DEVELOPING  A  CONCEPTUAL  AND  PREDICTIVE  MODEL  OF  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  U.S. 
ARMY 

BRIEF 


Requirement:  '  V 

To  (1)  develop  and  test  conceptual  and  predictive  models  of  Army 
discipline  and  (2)  develop  reliable  measures  of  unit  discipline  and 
its  predictors  that  can  help  Army  leaders  assess  and  manage  discipline 
in  their  commands. 

Procedure : 

•  Conceptual  and  predictive  models  of  discipline  were  developed  based 
on  the  perceptions  of  active-duty  Army  personnel  obtained  through  in- 
depth  interviews  with  a  broad  sample  of  2gi  active  duty  officers  and 
enlisted  men  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.^  To  obtain  data  to  test 
these  models,  a  questionnaire  was  administered  to  a  sample  of  15 6k  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  (NCO's)  and  enlisted  men  at  installations  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  The  measures  of  discipline  and  its  predictors 
were  developed  using  Guttman-Lingoes  non-metric  scaling  techniques, 
including  smallest  space  analysis  (non-metric  factor  analysis). 
Predictive  models  of  Army  unit  discipline  were  tested  using  multiple 
regression . 


Findings : 

Results  indicated  three  distinguishable  conceptualized  components  of 
military  unit  discipline--unit  performance,  unit  appearance,  and  unit 
conduct. 

Unit  performance  can  be  strongly  predicted  by  scales  measuring 
esprit  de  corps,  leadership,  satisfaction  with  military  work  role, 
quality  of  living  quarters,  and  availability  of  recreation.  The  factors 
which  are  associated  with  good  unit  performance  vary  among  different 
types  of  units.  For  combat  units,  the  best  predictors  are  esprit  de 
corps,  leadership,  and  satisfaction  with  work  role,  in  that  order.  For 
support  units,  esprit  de  corps  is  also  the  best  predictor,  although  not 
as  strong  as  for  combat  units,  followed  by  satisfaction  with  military 
work  role,  leadership,  availability  of  recreational  facilities,  and 
satisfaction  with  living  quarters.  For  training  units,  leadership  is 
the  strongest  predictor,  followed  by  quality  of  living  quarters  and 
esprit  de  corps. 

Unit  appearance  is  considerably  less  predictable  than  unit  perfor¬ 
mance  for  combat  and  support  units.  Esprit  de  corps  and  leadership  are 
its  best  predictors.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  distinguishable 
unit  appearance  dimension  for  training  units. 


Unit  conduct,  a  measure  of  how  willingly  unit  members  obey  their 
leaders,  is  best  predicted  by  esprit  de  corps,  the  degree  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  unit,  satisfaction  with  military  work  role,  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  by  general  racial  discrimination  and  leadership  in 
the  soldiers'  environment.  Unit  conduct  is  less  predictable  than  unit 
performance  and  more  predictable  than  unit  appearance.,. 

Utilization  of  Findings: 

The  state  of  discipline  in  Army  units  can  be  assessed  and  to  a  great 
extent  predicted  by  measures  of  environmental  circumstances  that  are 
subject  to  development  and  change  through  Army  management  programs. 

Validation  and  field  testing  of  the  conceptual  and  predictive  models 
of  discipline  is  imperative.  The  models  should  be  validated  by  com¬ 
paring  the  attitudinal  data  from  which  they  were  developed  with  actual 
observed  behavior.  The  acquired  measures  of  discipline  and  its  predic¬ 
tors  should  be  applied  to  the  commissioned  officer  population  and  to 
units  in  the  field  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  employing  these 
instruments  as  management  tools  to  diagnose  and  improve  Army  discipline. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  PROBLEM 

During  the  mid-1960's,  as  the  Army  became  more  involved  in  Indochina, 
military  delinquency  began  to  rise  to  unprecedented  levels.  By  197l> 

Army  commanders  worldwide  could  expect  one  out  of  every  four  soldiers  to 
go  AWOL  absent  without  leave)  or  desert  (Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly 
Report ,  197‘’>  p.  392).  Desertion  rates  were  the  highest  recorded  since 
the  Army  began  keeping  these  statistics  during  World  War  II.  The  1972 
desertion  rates  were  over  three  times  greater  than  the  highest  levels 
reached  during  the  Korean  War  and  nearly  double  those  of  the  peak  years 
of  World  War  II.  The  rates  of  court-martial,  non- judicial  punishments, 
and  less- than-honorable  discharges  increased  similarly.  Whereas  kj 
soldiers  per  thousand  received  non-judicial  punishment  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1965,  62  per  thousand  received  such  punishment  during  the 
same  quarters  in  197? •  Over  the  same  period  less- than-honorable  dis¬ 
charge  rates  rose  from  2.7  to  11.1  per  thousand.1 

The  state  of  Army  discipline  was  reflected  not  only  in  official 
statistics  based  on  absenteeism  and  judicial  decisions.  Confirmed 
"fragging"  2  incidents  rose  from  a  rate  of  eight  per  month  in  1969  to 
19  a  month  by  late  1971  (Congressional  Quarterly,  1972,  p.  393)  In 
addition  to  fragging  incidents,  the  Army  continued  to  experience  group 
refusals  to  obey  orders,  demonstrations  by  its  members,  racial  conflicts, 
illicit  drug  usage,  alcoholism,  and  other  examples  of  military  delinquency. 

By  197^ »  Defense  Department  statistics  indicated  that  delinquency 
problems  in  the  Army  might  be  lessening.3  But  they  also  indicated  that 
court-martial,  non- judicial  punishment,  AWOL,  and  desertion  rates  were 
still  at  exceptionally  high  levels. 

This  set  of  problems  led  Army  leaders  to  seek  to  develop  new  policies 
and  programs  to  improve  discipline.  However,  these  new  steps  generated 


i 

Unclassified  data  provided  by  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  Department  of  the  Army. 

2 

Fragging :  Army  and  Marine  Corps  slang--Attempt  to  injure  or  assault 
(especially  unpopular  or  overzealous  superior)  with  a  fragmentation 
grenade . 

3 

Unclassified  data  provided  by  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  Department  of  the  Army. 


a  wide  range  of  both  positive  and  negative  reactions  among  those  who  had 
to  implement  them.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  need  to 
develop  a  means  by  which  the  state  of  Army  discipline  could  be  empir¬ 
ically  assessed  and  managed. 

Leaders  involved  in  managing  the  Army's  human  resources  recognized 
that  before  the  problem  of  Army  discipline  could  be  accurately  assessed 
and  dealt  with,  there  must  first  be  agreement  on  what  military  discipline 
is.  Without  a  common  conceptualizationj^jyJLews  on  the  state  of  discipline 
and  its  determinants  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  individual  bias. 
There  was  also  little  common  agreement  on  the  determinants  (or  predic¬ 
tors  of  discipline  or  lack  of  discipline.  Thus,  there  was  conflict 
among  Army  leaders  on  how  to  maximize  discipline  levels  in  today's  Army. 

This  research  project  with  its  three  major  objectives  is  a  result 
of  the  Army's  recognition  of  these  problems.  The  first  objective  was  to 
develop  a  conceptual  definition  of  discipline  as  that  idea  is  understood 
in  today's  Army.  The  second  was  to  identify  those  phenomena  that  social 
scientists  and  active  duty  Army  personnel  perceive  to  be  the  current 
principal  social  psychological  indicators  and  determinants  of  discipline. 
The  third  objective  was  to  conduct  empirical  research  to  develop 
reliable  measures  of  discipline  and  its  predictors  that  could  be  used  in 
a  variety  of  ways  to  assess  and  maximize  Army  discipline. 

REVIEW  OF  PREVIOUS  RESEARCH 

Previous  research  on  military  discipline  has  focused  on  the  military 
deviant  and  his  individual  characteristics.  Because  AWOL  is  the  most 
noticeable  form  of  military  delinquency,  most  research  efforts  have  been 
directed  toward  identifying  the  predictors  of  absenteeism  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  A  review  of  the  literature  reveals  a  great  deal  of  replication, 
both  within  and  between  the  armed  services.  This  is  partially  the 
result  of  the  cyclical  nature  of  inquiries  on  military  delinquency.  As 
noted  by  McCubbin  and  others  (1971,  p.  6)  "Research  on  the  military 
offender  has  occurred  in  cycles,  with  the  greatest  emphasis  appearing  in 
times  of  major  conflicts." 

Empirical  research  on  the  causes  of  military  deviancy  began  during 
World  War  II.  Research  during  the  1940 's  focused  on  individual  charac¬ 
teristics,  such  as  levels  of  maturity,  education,  marital  status, 
civilian  arrests  and  convictions,  path  of  recruitment  into  the  military 
service,  and  psychopathic  or  psychoneurotic  traits.  The  works  of 
Stouffer  and  Otness  (1946),  Manson  and  Grayson  (1946),  LaGrone  (1947), 
Feldman  and  Maleski  (1948),  Davis  (1945),  Schneider  et  al.  (1944),  and 
Bromberg  et  al.  (1945)  are  representative  of  most  empirical  research 
performed  during  the  period. 

Research  on  individual  characteristics  in  relation  to  military 
delinquency  continued  through  the  early  1950's*  From  these  studies,  the 
military  offender  began  to  emerge  as  more  than  likely  to  have  (1")  less 
than  a  high  school  education,  (2)  a  history  of  truancy  and  civilian 


arrests,  (j)  poor  civilian  job  performance,  (1+)  an  unstable  home  environ 
ment  while  growing  up,  (5)  entered  the  service  voluntarily  rather  than 
have  been  drafted,  and  (6)  a  neurotic  hatred  of  authority  figures  and 
the  military  service. 

There  was  also,  at  this  time,  some  interest  in  environmental  factors 
affecting  military  delinquency.  French  (1951)  found  that  a  naval 
recruit's  sociometric  status  within  his  training  company  is  related 
negatively  and  significantly  to  his  tendency  to  commit  military  offenses 
Similarly,  Christie  et  al .  (1952)  reported  that  the  proximity  of  the 
Army  recruit's  home  to  his  basic  training  camp  was  inversely  related  to 
his  ability  to  adjust  to  Army  life  and  to  perform  well.  Osburn  et  al. 

195^)  reported  that  among  Army  enlisted  personnel,  men  in  a  transient 
status  between  assignments  or  commands  were  more  likely  to  go  AWOL  than 
soldiers  integrated  into  regular  units  (Hauser,  1973>  PP •  93-95) •  Not 
surprisingly,  they  also  found  that  imminent  assignment  to  combat  duty 
also  contributed  to  AWOL,  and  that  soldiers  with  "family  problems"  were 
more  likely  to  go  AWOL  than  soldiers  without.  Osburn  et  al.  also 
touched  on  a  variable  that  had  previously  received  little  empirical 
investigation  as  a  possible  determinant  of  delinquency-perceptions  of 
leadership.  They  found  that  a  perceived  lack  of  personal  interest  by 
unit  leaders  was  related  to  military  delinquency.  This  study  marked  a 
>cginning  in  efforts  to  assess  empirically  the  impact  of  organizational 
variables,  such  as  perceived  leadership  on  Army  delinquency. 

During  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  many  researchers  continued 
measuring  the  relations  between  military  delinquency  and  social  back¬ 
ground  characteristics  and/or  psychiatric  judgments,  with  the  hope  of 
developing  a  predictor  of  individual  military  delinquency  that  could  be 
used  to  screen  potential  military  deviants.  It  became  apparent  that 
social  background  information  alone  would  not  suffice  as  a  basis  for 
predicting  military  delinquency.  As  noted  by  Ryan,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  analysis  of  performance  of  Fort  Dix  basic  trainees,  (1958,  pp.  117- 
118), 

".  .  .caution  must  be  observed  in  judging  the  importance 
of  certain  social  background  data  in  relation  to  perfor¬ 
mance.  Although  there  are  statistically  significant 
relationships  between  such  factors  as  broken  homes,  poor 
school  attendance,  civil  crime  etc.  (sic)  and  substandard 
performance,  these  relationships  were  generally  subtle 
and  by  no  means  exclusive.  Most  subjects  with  patholog¬ 
ical  social  background  histories  were  satisfactory 
soldiers . " 

The  futility  of  seeking  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  potential  delin¬ 
quents  into  the  military  based  solely  on  tests  and  psychiatric  criteria 
was  also  becoming  apparent  (Lang,  1965^  P*  858;  Ginzburg  et  al.,  1959)- 
Flag  (1961* )  reported  that  the  Navy's  psychiatric  screening  interview 
had  little  value  in  predicting  military  performance.  A  year  later,  Plag 
and  Arthur  (1965)  confirmed  Plag's  previous  findings.  They  concluded 
that  the  Navy  psychiatric  screening  system  they  tested  had  statistical 
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validity  but  limited  practical  value.  Seventy  percent  of  the  recruits 
judged  to  be  unsuitable  for  naval  service  using  the  psychiatric 
screening  system  satisfactorily  adjusted  to  Navy  life. 

During  the  mid-1950's  and  1960's,  with  increasing  evidence  that 
social  background  variables  alone  would  not  provide  adequate  predictors 
for  screening  potential  military  offenders  from  among  recruits, 
researchers  began  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  personality  characteris¬ 
tics  to  discriminate  between  potential  military  offenders  and  non¬ 
offenders.  This  increased  emphasis  merged  with  a  series  of  investiga¬ 
tions  that  led  to  the  development  of  several  self-report  personality 
inventories  containing  scales  capable  of  discriminating  between  delin¬ 
quents  and  non-delinquents  in  both  civilian  and  military  samples  (Gough, 
1954 ;  Peterson,  Quay,  and  Cameron,  1959;  Gordon,  i960 ;  Gordon,  I96I ; 

Quay  and  Peterson,  1 964;  Knapp,  1963;  Knapp,  1964;  Kristiansen  and 
Larson,  I967 . 

These  personality  measures  failed  to  provide  an  operational  basis 
for  screening  potential  delinquents  from  the  armed  services,  even  when 
combined  with  pertinent  social  background  information.  (Gunderson, 
undated;  Gunderson  and  Ballard,  undated;  Larson  and  Kristiansen,  1969) . 
The  measures  would  have  screened  out  an  undue  number  of  recruits  who 
were  subsequently  found  to  be  non-offenders  and  reasonably  well  adjusted 
to  military  life.  Based  on  their  effort  to  predict  delinquency  among 
Army  recruits,  using  three  scales  derived  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  Personal  Opinion  Study  and  one  scale  derived  from  previous  Army 
research,  Larson  and  Kristiansen  (1969.  p.  iii)  concluded: 

"Taken  together  with  similar  findings  on  the  predictions  of 
military  offenses  during  two  years  of  service,  these  findings 
should  discourage  efforts  to  predict  individual  disciplinary 
offenses  on  the  basis  of  individual  soldier  characteristics 
on  entry  to  military  service." 

In  the  late  1960's,  several  researchers  involved  in  etiological 
inquiries  on  military  delinquency  directed  their  attention  to  examining 
the  impact  of  environment  on  military  delinquency.  Reports  from  the 
Wakeoff  Research  Center  revealed  that  social  isolation  did  not  have  an 
apparent  effect  on  military  performance  (Goldstein  et  al.,  19681 . 
However,  Watson  (1969  reported  that  the  lack  of  after-duty  recreation 
facilities,  unit-oriented  activities,  unit-integrity,  and  proper  duty 
assignments,  all  contributed  to  the  number  of  AWOL  offenses. 

Occasional  reports  still  indicate  a  continuing  research  effort  to 
develop  and  test  personality  measures  and  to  use  social  background 
indicators  as  predictors  of  military  effectiveness  and  delinquency 
Berbiglia,  1971;  Fraas  and  Fox,  1972;  Fraas,  1972;  Mahan  and  Clum, 

1971;  Clum  and  Mahan,  1971;  Drucker  and  Schwartz,  1973)*  The  fact 
remains  that  the  majority  of  those  designated  potential  military 
offenders  that  have  been  accepted  for  enlistment  perform  acceptably. 

The  search  for  personality  and  background  predictors  of  military 
delinquency  has  provided  valuable  insights  into  the  nature  of  the 
military  delinquent,  particularly  the  AWOL  offender.  It  is  time  to  begin 


to  examine  more  closely  the  environmental  characteristics  that  may 
influence  military  behavior;  personality  and  previous  background  experi¬ 
ence  explain  little  of  the  variance  in  military  behavior. 


i 


These  studies,  and  the  failure  of  other  scholars  to  develop  efficient 
and  reliable  predictors  of  military  delinquency,  led  some  researchers  to 
call  for  the  inclusion  of  environmental  variables  into  the  list  of  pre¬ 
dictors.  McCubbin  et  al .  (197-1>  p.  8),  for  example,  stated: 

"The  individual  factors  which  were  first  thought  to  be  signi¬ 
ficant  in  attempting  to  predict  those  individuals  who  may 
become  military  deviants,  as  far  back  as  the  recruiting  level, 
have  proved  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory." 

Thus,  they  concluded  that  AWOL  research  must  take  into  account  the 
situation  and  leadership  climate  in  which  the  soldier  lives,  as  well  as 
personality  and  background  characteristics.  In  their  subsequent  research 
on  AWOL  offenses,  McCubbin- et  al.  found  that  among  24  company-sized 
units  in  four  Army  installations  in  "low-AWOL"  units  their  members  were 
iii-  re  satisfied  with  their  leadership,  job  situation,  opportunities  for 
promotion,  and  recreational  facilities.  Low-AWOL  units  were  also  found 
to  be  characterized  by  greater  problem-solving  activities  by  agencies 
such  as  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  the  Mental  Hygiene  Consultation 
Service,  and  the  Inspector  General,  as  well  as  high  unit  morale,  low 
personnel  turbulence  due  to  transfer,  less  racial  conflict,  less  illicit 
drug  usage  and  alcoholism,  less  encouragement  of  members  by  peers  to  go 
AWOL,  and  less  experience  of  members  with  punishments  for  previous 
military  offenses. 

T  ether  research  is  needed  to  identify  the  environmental  predictors 
of  military  behavior.  If  measures  of  military  unit  discipline  can  be 
developed,  merged  with  efficient  feedback  systems,  and  used  to  identify 
and  minimize  discipline  problems,  this  new  path  of  inquiry  will  be 
justified.  It  will  enable  military  leaders  to  limit  military  delinquency 
through  human  resource  management  where  unit  leaders  can  take  positive 
actions  to  maximize  discipline. 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 


APPROACH 

A  central  feature  of  the  approach  taken  in  this  inquiry  has  been  to 
develop  measures  of  military  discipline  that  are  based  not  on  official 
punitive  actions,  but  rather  on  the  perceptions  of  the  men  in  the  units 
who  are  most  aware  of  discipline  problems  and  their  causes.  The  intent 
was  to  develop  discipline  criteria  that  may  be  used  by  field  commanders 
to  detect,  diagnose,  and  treat  discipline  problems.  The  emphasis  here 
i s  on  prevention  rather  than  punishment. 

This  approach  is  also  inductive.  The  researchers  sought  to  develop 
an  etiological  model  of  Army  discipline.  A  major  portion  of  the  research 
for  this  report  was  an  in-depth  interview  survey  of  Army  personnel  to 
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gain  l  ie  necessary  insights  into  Army  perceptions  of  discipline  and  its 
determinants . 

This  approach  has  sought  also  to  develop  measures  of  discipline  and 
its  predictors  based  on  subjective  data  for  use  in  intervention  strate¬ 
gies  to  improve  organizational  effectiveness. 

The  researchers  did  not  assume  that  the  principal  socio-psychological 
phenomena  they  sought  to  conceptualize  and  measure  were  unidimensional. 
Many  hypothetical  constructs  previously  assumed  to  be  unidimensional  are 
multi-dimensional.  When  the  design  for  the  present  research  was  developed 
it  was  viewed  as  likely  that  military  discipline  would  be  a  multidimen¬ 
sional  construct.  The  scale  construction  design  and  procedures  used  in 
this  inquiry  were  developed  accordingly. 

Finally,  the  researchers  desired  to  delineate  environmental,  as  well 
as  individual  phenomenon  that  may  affect  Army  discipline.  To  develop  a 
complete  model  of  military  discipline  and  its  determinants,  individual 
phenomena  such  as  basic  personality  characteristics  and  social  background 
experiences  were  included  in  the  analysis,  but  environmental  features 
such  as  perceptions  of  leadership  behavior  and  quality  of  life  features 
were  also  taken  into  account. 

A  Review  of  Official  Regulations  and  Policy  Statements.  The 
researchers  reviewed  official  regulations  and  policy  statements  describing 
military  discipline  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  The  purpose  of  this 
review  was  to  identify  the  ways  the  term  discipline  is  used  in  the  mili¬ 
tary.  The  results  of  this  review  indicated  little  consensus  either 
within  or  between  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  on  the  meaning  or  use  of  the  term 
discipline.  Various  official  and  semi-official  sources  define  military 
discipline  as  being  either  a  pattern  of  behavior  that  reflects  conformity 
to  prescribed  military  norms,  attitudes  that  predispose  soldiers  to 
conform  to  these  prescribed  norms,  or  training  or  punishment  that  causes 
soldiers  to  conform  to  prescribed  norms. 

An  example  of  the  behavioral  definition  is  found  in  the  Army  Officer's 
Guide  which  describes  military  discipline  as  "...an  intelligent, 
willing,  and  cheerful  achievement  of  assigned  mission  or  compliance  with 
orders"  Crocker,  1971,  P-  28l) .  Similarly,  an  official  Soldier's  Guide 
suggests  that  discipline  is  the  "....state  of  order  and  obedience  among 
military  personnel  resulting  from  training"  (U.S.  Department  of  the  Army, 

19-51 ,  p .  131 )  . 

A  typical  attitudinal  definition  is  offered  in  a  Department  of  the 
Army  Field  Manual  which  defines  discipline  as  an  "...individual  or  group 
attitude  that  insures  prompt  obedience  to  orders  and  initiation  of 
appropriate  action  in  the  absence  of  orders  (and  ...a  state  of  mind 
that  produces  a  readiness  for  willing  and  intelligent  obedience  and 
appropriate  conduct"  (U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  1965,  P-  27).  More 
recently,  the  Department  of  the  Army  Legal  Guide  for  Commanders  used  a 
definition  quoted  from  a  Congressional  report  which  describes  military 
discipline  as  being  "...a  state  of  mind  which  leads  to  a  willingness  to 
obey  an  order  no  matter  how  unpleasant  the  task  to  be  performed..." 

(U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  1972,  p.  1-1).  Comparable  definitions  of 
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military  discipline  as  an  attitudinal  phenomenon  are  also  found  in  Air 
Force  and  Navy  reference  materials  (Heflin,  1956,  p.  l69'>  Noel,  1959>  P- 

127-128) . 


The  use  of  the  term  discipline  to  describe  either  training  or  coer¬ 
cive  actions  taken  to  cause  soldiers  to  conform  to  prescribed  norms  is 
far  less  common  in  official  publications  and  policy  statements.  However, 
it  is  occasionally  found  in  literature  describing  policies  and  practices 
in  military  confinement  facilities  (McMahon,  1962,  p.  45;  MacCormick, 
1945,  p.  7 ' • 


In  summary,  there  is  little  consensus  among  military  writers  and  policy¬ 
makers  concerning  the  use  of  the  term  discipline.  To  develop  a  concep¬ 
tualization  of  military  discipline  as  the  concept  is  understood  in 
today's  Army,  field  interviews  were  used  as  a  second  source  of  guidance. 

Field  Interviews.  As  noted  above,  to  assure  the  development  of  a 
conceptualization  and  etiological  model  of  discipline  as  that  complex 
'henomenon  is  understood  by  the  Army,  the  researchers  conducted  a  series 
f  in-depth  interviews  of  active-duty  Army  personnel  to  determine  their 
perception  of  discipline  and  its  determinants.  This  interview  program 
-gun  vith  a  series  of  unstructured  discussions  with  Army  officers  and 
<  ivili.-  n  personnel  in  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Army  Research 
Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  and  the  Army  War 
allege.  From  the  information  gathered  during  these  discussions,  it  was 
possioxe  to  define  an  interview  sample  and  develop  an  unstructured  in- 
depth  interview  format. 

The  objectives  of  the  interviews  were  to  determine:  (l)  how  the 
interviewees  defined  discipline,  (2^  their  perception  of  its  principal 
indicators,  and  (3)  their  perception  of  its  major  determinants.  The 
interview  results  were  intended  to  guide  the  researchers  in  their  efforts 
to  develop  a  self-report  survey  instrument  to  develop  and  test  conceptual 
and  predictive  models  of  Army  discipline. 

Limitations  of  time  and  resources  precluded  the  development  of  a 
service-wide  sample  for  the  interviews.  It  was  important  that  the  interviews 
reveal  as  much  as  possible  the  scope  of  Army  experience  and  perspectives 
related  to  the  concept  of  discipline.  The  interviewees  were  selected 
from  sites  representative  of  the  Army  in  terms  of  environmental  criteria 
that  included  region,  proximity  to  urban  areas,  types  of  units  assigned 
to  the  post,  levels  and  types  of  training  exhibited  by  post  personnel, 
quality  of  on-post  services  and  facilities,  levels  of  military  delin¬ 
quency,  presence  of  soldiers'  dependents,  reputed  levels  of  on-post  and 
off-post  racial  polarization  and  discrimination,  and  the  presence  of 
military  personnel  confinement  or  correctional  training  facilities. 

For  each  site,  interviewees  were  selected  to  provide  the  maximum 
direct  insights  into  the  nature  of  Army  discipline.  Selection  criteria 
ware  rank,  position  in  the  chain  of  command,  type  of  unit  assigned, 
functional  (or  occupational)  specialty,  race,  and  experience  with  or 
involvement  in  military  personnel  problems  and  delinquency.  The  sample 
was  purposely  weighted  to  emphasize  the  perspectives  of  persons  with 
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the  most  contact--as  leaders,  counselors,  or  peers--with  discipline 
problems  in  their  units.  The  sample  characteristics  are  described  in 
Tables  1  and  2. 

The  interviewing  process  was  an  unstructured  open-ended  question 
format.  The  interviewer's  role  was  primarily  to  elicit  elaboration  and 
clarification  of  ideas  introduced  by  the  respondent.  Leading  questions 
were  kept  to  a  minimum  to  lessen  response  bias. 

The  interview  format  was  relatively  simple.  The  rank  and  Military 
Occ  ipational  Specialty  (MOS)  of  the  respondent  were  noted  along  with  the 
location,  date,  and  any  significant  event  that  occurred  during  the 
interview.  Each  interview  was  opened  with  a  very  brief  introduction  to 
the  goals  of  the  inquiry  and  the  institutions  performing  and  sponsoring 
the  research.  The  respondent  was  assured  of  his  anonymity.  He  was 
further  assured  that  the  interviewer  intended  to  listen  to  his  opinions 
and  note  his  observations  rather  than  to  ask  questions.  During  the 
interview,  if  the  discussion  lagged,  the  interviewer  would  ask  broad 
questions  about  various  phenomenon  that  might  impact  on  Army  discipline. 
This  procedure  diverged  from  the  inductive  approach  taken  in  this 
inquiry.  Consequently,  a  rating  technique  was  developed  and  tested  to 
allow  the  respondent  to  go  back  over  the  list  of  determinants  of  disci¬ 
pline  he  had  mentioned  and  ascribe  to  each  a  weighting  of  from  1  to  10, 
according  to  the  perceived  importance  of  the  item  as  a  determinant  of 
Army  discipline.  The  higher  the  weighting  given,  the  more  impact  the 
item  was  perceived  as  having  on  Army  discipline. 

This  weighting  technique  helped  eliminate  any  bias  that  may  have 
been  introduced  by  the  interviewer's  probe  questions  by  helping  the 
interview  scorer  distinguish  between  items  which  were  mentioned  simply 
because  they  come  readily  to  mind  or  were  suggested  by  the  interviewer's 
comments,  and  those  items  which  the  respondent  perceived  as  having  a 
substantial  impact  on  Army  discipline.  The  technique  also  provided  the 
interviewee  the  opportunity  to  clarify  his  statements. 

Results .  The  interview  data  revealed  that  the  majority  of  the 
respondents  view  discipline  as  a  behavioral  phenomenon.  It  was  generally 
described  as  some  form  of  willing  response  to  orders  and/or  compliance 
with  military  standards  of  performance,  conduct  and  appearance  with 
little  or  no  supervision.  Some  of  the  more  common  words  or  phrases  used 
to  describe  indicators  of  Army  discipline  were  "the  unit  performing  as 
a  team,"  "obedience,"  "posture,"  "maintaining  a  high  state  of  readiness," 
"doing  what  has  to  be  done  without  being  told,"  "observing  military 
courtesies,"  and  "orderly  behavior"  off-post.  The  term  indiscipline  was 
also  commonly  used  to  describe  the  absence  of  discipline.  Indicators  of 
indiscipline  were  described  in  terms  of  specific  standards  of  conduct, 


Table  1 


INTERVIEW  SAMPLE  CHARACTERISTICS :  COMMANDS, 
INSTALLATIONS  AND  TYPES  OF  UNITS* 


CONUS  Commands 

Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts:  Garrison,  Combat  (Special  Forces),  Support 
(Engineering,  Transportation,  Supply  and  Services),  Training  (NCO 
Academy')  and  Correctional  (Personnel  Confinement  Facility)  . 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Garrison,  Combat  (Airborne  Infantry,  Armor, 
and  Artillery'),  Support  (Supply  and  Service,  Medical),  Training  (NCO 
Academy")  ,  and  Correctional  (Personnel  Confinement  Facility)  . 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas:  Garrison,  Combat  (infantry,  Armor,  Artillery), 

Training  NCO  Academy),  Correctional  (Post  Confinement  Facility  and 
U.S.  Army  Correctional  Training  Facility). 

Port  Ord,  California:  Garrison,  Training  (NCO  Academy,  BCT  and  AIT), 
Correctional  (Post  Confinement  Facility  Personnel) . 

USARL  Commands 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska:  Garrison,  Combat  (infantry),  Correctional 
(Personnel  Confinement  Facility). 

Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska:  Garrison,  Combat  (infantry,  Air  Defense), 
Support  (Aircraft  Maintenance,  Engineering,  Military  Police)  and 
Correctional  (Personnel  Confinement  Facility) . 

USAREUR  Commands 

Goeppingen,  West  Germany:  Headquarters,  Combat  (infantry). 

Boeblingen,  West  Germany:  Combat  (infantry,  Armored  Cavalry). 

Frankfurt,  West  Germany:  Headquarters,  Combat  (Armored  Cavalry). 

Bad  Kreuznach,  West  Germany:  Headquarters,  Combat  (infantry"! . 

Bad  Toelz,  West  Germany:  Headquarters,  Combat  (Special  Forces), 

Training  (NCO  Academy). 

Berlin:  Headquarters,  Combat  (infantry),  Support. 

Mannheim,  West  Germany:  Correctional  (Personnel  Control  Facility'). 

Heidelberg,  West  Germany:  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 


Sites  in  South  Korea  and  South  Vietnam  were  not  available  because  of 
conflicting  field  research  schedules  and  ongoing  troup  withdrawals 
respectively.  Other  non-CONUS  sites  were  not  selected  because  of  lim¬ 
ited  numbers  of  Army  personnel  assigned  and  research  cost-benefit 
cons iderations . 
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Table  2 


INTERVIEW  SAMPLE  CHARACTERISTICS:  INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONDENT  CHARACTER I STICS  BY  TYPE  AND  RANK 


By  Type  Number  By  Rank  Number 


Chief  of  Staf f /Headquarters  Personnel 
Brigade  Commanders 
Battalion  Commanders 
Company  Commanders 

Platoon  Leaders/Executive  Officer 
( Company  Leve 1 

Platoon  Sergeants 
Squad  Leaders 

Provost  Marshal's  Office  Personnel 
Officers  and  Men 

Chaplains 

JAG  Officers  Trial  and  Defense 
Counsels  1 

Inspectors  General 

Equal  Opportunity/Human  Relations 
Office  Personnel 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Control  Office 
Personnel  Staff  and  Counselors) 

Stockade/Retraining  Brigade  Staff  and 
Cadre 

Social  Workers/Psychiatrists 
N CO  Academy  Commandants  and  Cadre 
Drill  Sergeants 

Enlisted  Personnel/Support  Units 
Enlisted  Personnel /Combat  Units 
Inmates /Trainees 

Total  Interview  Sample 


14 

General 

- 

9 

Colonel 

n 

15 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

21 

27 

Major 

51 

12 

Captain 

58 

First  Lieutenant 

2k 

12 

Second  Lieutenant 

7 

11 

E9/Sergeant  Major 

6 

20 

E8/Master  Sergeant 

11 

E7  Sergeant  First  Clas9 

25 

18 

E6/Staff  Sergeant 

19 

17 

E5/Sergeant 

20 

E-4 /Corporal  /Specialist 

17 

10 

E3/Private  First  Class 

15 

15 

E2/Private 

5 

El/Recruit 

10 

l6 

Civilian 

5 

Unidentified 

7 

11 

Total  Interview  Sample 

291 

12 

10 

12 

26 

10 

291 

such  as  not  keeping  one's  hair  cut  according  to  regulations,  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  specific  military  offenses  such  as  AWOL,  stealing  from  others, 
"getting  over"  on  superiors,4  or  simply  court-martial  and  non- judicial 
punishment  rates,  AWOL  and  desertion  rates,  or  levels  of  drug  usage. 

A  few  respondents  defined  discipline  as  being  an  attitudinal  phenom¬ 
enon  or  "state  of  mind”  that  causes  a  soldier  "to  obey  lawful  commands" 
or  "to  do  what  he  doesn't  want  to  do."  Related  descriptions  include  "an 
intangible  that  causes  a  man  to  do  the  right  thing,"  "self  control," 

"the  ability  to  cope  with  what  can't  be  changed"  or  "willingness  to 
postpone  immediate  gratification"  for  anticipated  gains  later  on.  But 
attitudinal  definitions  were  far  fewer  than  the  behavioral  definitions 
described  earlier. 

Still  fewer  respondents  perceived  discipline  as  coercive  or  punitive 
actions  taken  to  cause  soldiers  to  conform  to  military  standards. 
Respondents  with  this  view  of  discipline  were  generally  officers  and 
enlisted  men  assigned  to  the  Provost  Marshall's  Offices,  the  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate  General's  Offices,  or  confinement  facilities.  Some  representative 
words  and  phrases  used  to  define  discipline  by  such  persons  were  "punish 
ment,"  "power  to  control,"  "power  to  compel  others  to  get  the  job  done," 
"coercion,"  Article  l^s"  (non- judicial  punishment),  and  "courts-martial" 
judicial  punishment). 

In  direct  contrast  to  definitions  found  in  the  literature  review, 
no  respondents  described  discipline  as  training  designed  to  predispose 
soldiers  to  behave  in  a  prescribed  manner. 

It  is  important  to  note  here,  in  light  of  the  findings  derived  from 
the  interviews  of  active-duty  Army  personnel  described  earlier,  that 
military  discipline  and  military  delinquency  are  not  equivalent  concepts 
Discipline,  as  understood  by  the  interviewees,  is  a  series  of  acts  which 
both  contribute  to  and  detract  from  the  Army's  efforts  to  accomplish  its 
mission.  Military  delinquency  in  the  form  of  absenteeism  (AWOL,  deser¬ 
tion)  ,  insubordination,  illicit  drug  usage,  and  so  on,  is  not  perceived 
to  constitute  the  principal  or  even  the  majority  of  socio-psychological 
phenomena  underlying  discipline. 

In  summary,  the  interview  data  revealed  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  respondents  viewed  discipline  as  individual  or  group 
compliance  with  prescribed  military  standards  and  norms.  Given  this 
”iew  and  lack  of  any  official  documentation  and  policy  statements,  the 
researchers  defined  Army  discipline  as  individual  or  group  compliance 
with  behavioral  standards  and  norms  prescribed  by  Army  leaders. 


"Getting  over"  is  a  slang  phrase  generally  used  to  describe  clever 
and  subtle  acts  or  interactions  with  supervisors  resulting  in  the 
avoidance  of  work  or  punishment  and/or  the  receipt  of  unmerited 
rewards . 
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Content  analysis  of  the  interview  data  revealed  five  basic  catego¬ 
ries  of  determinants  of  Army  discipline.  Two  of  these  categories  are 
listed  as  being  individual  characteristics;  personality  and  social  back¬ 
ground.  Three  are  perceptions  of  the  Army  environment,  work  role,  leader¬ 
ship  behavior,  and  other  situational  phenomena.  As  indicated  in  Figure 
1,  environmental  phenomena  far  exceed  individual  phenomena  in  terms  of 
the  frequency  with  which  they  were  mentioned  and  perceived  as  having  a 
maximum  relative  impact  on  Army  discipline. 

Among  perceptions  of  the  environment,  leadership  characteristics 
were  by  far  the  most  important  group,  followed  by  military  work  role 
and  other  situational  phenomena. 

Among  individual  characteristics,  personality  features  such  as 
acceptance  of  authority  and  sense  of  social  responsibility  were  predom¬ 
inant  over  social  background  characteristics,  such  as  family  relations 
and  pre-service  delinquency. 

Developing  a  Pretest  Questionnaire.  On  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of 
the  interview  data  and  previous  consultation  with  other  researchers  who 
sought  to  obtain  similar  data  on  socio-psychological  variables,5  a 
self-administered  questionnaire  was  designed  to  gather  perceptions 
related  to  the  variables  described  by  the  interviewees  as  being  the 
indicators  and  leading  determinants  of  Army  discipline. 

The  questionnaire  was  pretested  on  a  group  of  151  soldiers  in  August 
1973.  The  pretest  sample  was  drawn  from  combat  (Special  Forces),  support 
(supply  and  services,  medical),  engineering,  and  training  (ASA  school) 
units  at  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts.  The  pretest,  which  consisted  of 
284  Likert- type  items,  was  administered  by  the  same  persons  who  would 
administer  the  final  instrument. 

The  respondent  ranks  ranged  from  E-l  to  E-9  with  the  median  and 
modal  ranks  both  being  E-4 .  The  sample  contained  approximately  20  per¬ 
cent  non-white  and  80  percent  white  respondents.  There  were  two  women 
respondents.  The  mean  time  required  for  completing  the  questionnaire 


During  the  course  of  this  research  project,  various  institutions  were 
visited  in  which  related  research  projects  have  been  performed.  The 
information  obtained  from  researchers  at  these  institutions  was  invalu¬ 
able  in  guiding  this  effort  and  is  very  much  appreciated.  The  institu¬ 
tions  visited  include  the  Leadership  Study  Group  of  the  Strategic  Stud¬ 
ies  Institute,  U.S.  Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania; 
the  U.S.  Navy  Medical  Neuropsychiatric  Research  Unit,  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  the  Research  and  Evaluation  Division  of  the  U.S.  Army  Correc¬ 
tional  Training  Facility,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  the  Organizational  Devel¬ 
opment  Directorate,  Fort  Ord,  California;  and  the  Institute  for  Social 
Research  at  The  University  of  Michigan. 
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Figure  1.  Categories  of  determinants  of  Army  discipline 
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was  49  minutes,  the  median  time  4?  minutes,  and  the  modal  time  45 
minutes.  Of  the  151  questionnaires  administered,  141  were  completed. 

Following  the  administration,  individual  respondents  were  randomly 
interviewed  to  determine  if  they  found  any  ambiguities  or  had  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  questionnaire  items.  The  cited  items 
were  either  reworded  or  eliminated  from  the  final  instrument.  Comments 
by  the  interviewees  and  other  respondents  to  the  questionnaire  also  were 
used  to  develop  additional  response  choices. 

The  Final  Questionnaire.  The  final  version  of  the  questionnaire  was 
essentially  the  same  as  the  pretest  instrument,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  item  deletions  or  changes  in  item  wording.  A  total  of  274  items 
were  included  in  the  final  questionnaire.  The  average  administration 
time  remained  approximately  45  minutes  during  the  subsequent  field 
administrations  of  the  instrument. 

Design  of  the  Subsequent  Research.  In  view  of  the  findings  derived 
from  the  interview  data  and  a  literature  review,  conceptual  and  predic¬ 
tive  models  of  Army  unit  discipline  were  developed  for  testing  using 
the  questionnaire  survey  data.  A  predictive  model  of  unit  discipline 
was  specifically  chosen  because,  as  noted  earlier,  a  primary  objective  was 
to  develop  a  survey  instrument  that  could  be  used  as  a  diagnostic 
management  tool  to  help  Army  leaders  assess  and  improve  unit  discipline. 

The  criterion  variables  included  in  the  predictive  models  of  unit 
discipline  were  unit  performance,  appearance,  and  conduct.  The  princi¬ 
pal  predictor  variables  in  the  models  were  perceptions  related  to 
leadership  behavior,  military  work  role,  and  esprit  de  corps. 

Several  other  possible  predictor  variables  were  included  despite 
their  poor  showing  as  perceived  discipline  determinants  by  the  inter¬ 
viewees.  These  variables  include  perceived  racial  discrimination, 

marital  and  financial  problems,  quality  of  living  quarters,  and  avail-  « 

ability  of  recreational  facilities. 

Sample .  The  questionnaire  was  administered  to  a  sample  of  enlisted 
personnel  from  October  1973  to  January  197^*  The  survey  sites  and  units 
surveyed  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
interview  phase  of  the  inquiry  (see  Table  l) . 6  As  much  as  possible,  the 
respondents  were  selected  on  a  random  basis  with  certain  categories  of 
respondents  within  each  unit  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  survey.  This 
was  done  to  insure  sufficient  numbers  of  respondents  in  various  rank, 
racial,  and  delinquent  versus  non-delinquent  categories  to  facilitate  and 
to  ensure  the  validity  of  subsequent  statistical  analysis  of  the  data. 


The  survey  questionnaire  was  not  administered  to  personnel  at  Fort 
Richardson,  Alaska.  Different  units  were  surveyed  within  the  same 
divisional  commands  headquartered  at  Frankfurt  and  Bad  Kreuznach, 
West  Germany. 
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The  military  and  selected  social  background  characteristics  of 
respondents  in  the  sample  are  presented  in  Appendix  A.  Variations  occur 
in  the  number  of  respondents  used  in  the  calculation  of  statistics 
because  of  occasional  missing  data. 


THE  CRITERION  MEASURES 

Military  Unit  Discipline.  To  develop  a  criterion  measure  of  military 
unit  discipline,  a  pool  of  25  items  was  constructed  and  incorporated  in 
the  questionnaire.  Using  the  behavioral  conceptualization  of  military 
discipline  described  earlier,  all  but  two  of  the  items  were  designed  to 
measure  indicators  the  respondents  perceived  as  good  or  poor  unit 
discipline.  The  two  exceptions  were  items  designed  to  measure  the 
extent  to  which  unit  members  were  perceived  as  displaying  racial  prej¬ 
udice  or  letting  racial  conflict  interfere  with  their  work.  Several 
independent  studies  have  indicated  that  white  servicemen  are  less  likely 
to  perceive  racial  discrimination  than  are  non-whites  (U.S.  Department 
~'r  Defense,  1970,  pp.  6-7;  Borus,  Stanton,  and  Fiman,  1972,  p.  1371; 
3to,.off  et  al.,  1972,  p.  11).  These  two  items  were  not  however,  per- 
eived  by  the  survey  respondents  as  being  part  of  the  unit  discipline 
ns  truct . 

To  enhance  the  respondents'  understanding  of  the  items,  many  of  the 
item  statements  were  based  on  terminology  used  by  the  Army  interviewees 
to  describe  behavioral  indicators  of  discipline.  The  original  item 
pool  contained  statements  designed  to  assess  the  following:  the  extent 
to  which  the  respondent  perceived  members  of  his  unit  maintaining  and 
properly  wearing  their  uniforms,  ignoring  military  courtesies,  failing 
to  show  up  on  time,  keeping  their  living  and  working  areas  in  clean  and 
orderly  condition,  processing  paperwork  efficiently,  cooperating  with 
each  other,  letting  racial  discrimination  interfere  with  their  work, 
readily  responding  to  orders,  needing  direct  supervision  to  get  the  job 
done  right,  displaying  disorderly  conduct  off  post,  obeying  lawful 
orders,  doing  nothing  during  duty  hours,  doing  poor  quality  work, 
working  together  as  a  team,  maintaining  a  high  level  of  combat  readiness, 
doing  whatever  needs  to  be  done,  maintaining  a  neat  personal  appearance, 
performing  well  without  close  supervision,  volunteering  to  work  past 
duty  hours,  displaying  racial  prejudice,  failing  to  get  their  hair  cut 
according  to  regulations,  helping  each  other  out,  doing  just  enough  work 
to  get  by,  stealing  from  each  other,  and  "getting  over"  on  their  super¬ 
visors  , 

The  analyses  of  the  scales  and  indices  derived  from  this  research 
utilized,  among  other  techniques,  non-metric  factor  analysis  and 
Smallest  Space  Analysis.  Because  these  techniques  may  not  be  fully 
understood  by  all  readers  a  short  description  of  them  follows. 

Nonmetric  factor  analysis  is  a  special  case  of  multidimensional 
scaling  developed  originally  by  Shepard  (1962)  and  Kruskall  (1964) . 

The  primary  purpose  of  multidimensional  scaling  is  to  provide  the 
scientists  with  a  parsimonious  picture  or  model  of  the  interrelations 
between  data  elements  that  is  accessible  to  human  visualization  in  that 
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it  is  confined  to  two,  or  at  most,  three  spatial  dimensions. 


This  matter  of  dimensionality  and  visualizability  distinguishes 
multidimensional  scaling  (including  nonmetric  factor  analysis)  from  the 
related  methods  (factor  analysis  and  principal  components  analysis)  that 
have  long  been  used  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  Although  it 
is  true  that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  factor-analytic  methods 
that  requires  that  they  always  yield  representations  of  high  dimension¬ 
ality,  in  most  social  science  applications  the  standard  factor-analytic 
methods  lead  to  representations  of  five,  ten,  or  more  dimensions. 

Such  results  cannot  be  cast  into  the  form  of  a  readily  visualizable 
picture.  These  high  dimensionality  characteristics  of  factor-analytic 
results  are,  in  part,  a  consequence  of  the  rigid  assumptions  of  linear¬ 
ity  upon  which  the  methods  are  based.  To  the  extent  that  appreciably^ 
nonlinear  relations  exist  among  the  underlying  variables  governing  the 
phenomenon  under  study,  a  more  flexible,  nonlinear  method  of  factor 
analysis  could  lead  to  a  lower-dimensional,  more  visualizable  represen¬ 
tation. 

Smallest  Space  Analysis  (SSA)  is  a  specific  computer  program  based 
on  nonmetric  multidimensional  scaling  procedures.  As  such,  SSA  is  based 
on  the  following  points:  (a)  it  assumes  a  monotonic  relation  between 
interpoint  distances  and  the  given  data;  (b)  it  uses  an  interative  pro¬ 
cedure  of  adjusting  the  coordinates  for  the  data  points  to  achieve  a 
closer  and  closer  approximation  of  the  desired  monotonic  relations. 

Further,  SSA  III  (the  specific  program  used  in  the  following  analy¬ 
ses)  is  a  nonmetric  factor-analytic  method  whose  algorithm  consists  of 
a  sequence  of  linear  and  orthogonal  transformations  of  values  monotone 
with  R,  i.e.,  Guttman's  rank  images.  The  typical  use  of  this  technique 
is  in  those  applications  where  one  would  do  a  standard  linear  factor 
analysis  but  could  not  justify  the  linear  assumptions  of  the  model  (the 
general  situation  confronting  social  scientists). 

For  a  more  detailed  review  of  multidimensional  scaling  and  nonmetric 
factor  analysis  the  reader  is  referred  to  Shepard,  Romney  and  Nerlove,  1972. 

Dimensional  Structure  of  Unit  Discipline.  A  non-metric  factor 
analysis  of  the  original  item  pool  for  unit  discipline  indicated  that  a 
single  factor  could  not  account  adequately  for  the  pattern  of  correla¬ 
tions.  Furthermore,  comparisons  of  the  interitem  correlation  matrices 
for  breakdowns  of  the  respondents  by  unit  type,  race,  rank,  prisoner 
status,  and  educational  level  indicated  that  the  dimensional  structure 
of  discipline  might  vary  from  one  group  to  another.  Hence  a  series  of 
nonmetric  factor  analyses  (smallest  space  analyses)  using  Guttman- 
Lingoes  program  SSA-II1  were  carried  out  for  the  item  set  for  each  group 
separately.  Nine  items  were  eliminated  from  the  pool  because  of  low 
communality  and/or  failure  to  load  consistently  on  the  same  factor  for 
all  groups;  in  particular,  the  items  dealing  with  the  effect  of  racial 
discrimination  on  the  unit  were  removed  from  the  Discipline  item  pool 
and  included  in  one  of  the  racial  discrimination  scales. 
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The  results  of  the  nonmetric  factor  analyses  using  SSA  III  indicated 
that  three  dimensions  were  necessary  to  explain  the  interitem  correla¬ 
tions  for  combat  and  support  units;  two  factors  were  sufficient  for  the 
training  units.  The  program  was  formatted  to  stop  generating  dimensions 
after  the  third  iteration.  Table  3  shows  the  items  assigned  to  each 
scale  and  their  loadings  on  the  factor.  The  three  scales  have  been 
designated  the  Military  Unit  Performance  Scale  (Discipline  i),  the 
Military  Unit  Appearance  Scale  (Discipline  II),  and  the  Military  Unit 
Conduct  Scale  (Discipline  III).  The  Military  Unit  Performance  Scale 
contains  items  having  to  do  with  how  well  the  men  in  the  unit  carry  out 
their  duties--whether  they  cooperate,  work  as  a  team,  have  high  combat 
readiness,  process  paperwork  efficiently,  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
help  each  other  out.  A  high  score  on  this  scale  implies  good  unit  per¬ 
formance.  The  Military  Unit  Appearance  Scale  contains  items  having  to 
do  with  neatness  of  uniforms,  cleanliness  of  living  and  working  areas, 
and  generally  neat  personal  appearance;  a  high  score  on  this  scale 
implies  good  unit  appearance.  The  last  scale,  Military  Unit  Conduct, 
contains  items  having  to  do  with  behavior  toward  leaders,  disorderly 
c.-nduct,  quality  of  work,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  men  are  slow  to 
work  or  fail  to  work  without  direct  supervision;  a  high  score  on  this 
■^cale  implies  good  unit  conduct.  These  three  scales,  it  must  be  empha- 
.zed,  are  not  independent;  the  correlations  in  Table  4  indicate  that 
all  three  scales  are  closely  linked  even  though  they  measure  what  appear 
to  be  distinguishable  concepts. 

A  caveat  must  be  entered  with  respect  to  the  Unit  Conduct  Scale;  all 
t.he  items  in  the  scale  are  negatively  worded;  i.e.,  the  response  "To  a 
very  great  extent"  for  these  items  implies  poor  unit  conduct,  whereas 
for  al1  the  items  in  the  other  two  scales  that  response  implies  good 
unit  performance  or  appearance.  This  situation  raises  the  possibility 
that  the  Unit  Conduct  factor  is  an  artifact  attributable  to  response 
bias  and/or  failure  of  the  respondents  to  read  or  interpret  the  items 
correctly.  Nonetheless,  even  though  the  Unit  Conduct  Scale  is  probably 
contaminated  to  some  extent  by  such  artifacts,  the  scale  was  retained 
for  subsequent  analysis  because  it  was  not  possible  to  rule  out  the  Unit 
Conduct  Scale  measures  as  a  valid  factor  distinct  from  the  other  two 
Unit  Discipline  Scales. 


THE  PREDICTOR  MEASURES 

Leadership .  Much  of  the  questionnaire  was  devoted  to  items  that 
might  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  reliable  measure  of  leadership 
characteristics  relevant  to  unit  discipline.  In  an  essentially  behav¬ 
ioral  approach,  most  of  the  items  included  in  the  original  item  pool 
were  designed  to  measure  some  aspects  of  perceived  supervisory  behavior 
that  the  interviewees  felt  to  be  an  important  determinant  of  discipline. 
Some  of  the  facets  of  leadership  behavior  included  were  the  degree  to 
which  the  respondent's  supervisor  was  perceived  as  being  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  his  subordinates,  encouraging  members  of  his  command  to 
work  together  as  a  team,  working  with  his  subordinates,  treating  his 
subordinates  as  individuals,  keeping  himself  informed  with  their 
progress,  and  helping  them  to  solve  their  personal  problems.  Other 
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DIMENSIONALITY  OF  UNIT  DISCIPLINE  ITEMS  IN  COMBAT,  SUPPORT,  AND  TRAINING  UNITS 


Coefficient  alpha  -  .815 


Table  4 


CORRELATIONS3  AMONG  MILITARY  UNIT 
DISCIPLINE  SCALES 


Performance  (i) 

Appearance  (il) 

Performance 

(I) 

_ 

Appearance 

(11) 

.  566 

- 

Conduct 

III)5 

.536 

.1+65 

Product-moment  correlations,  1327  complete  cases.  All  correla¬ 
tions  in  the  table  are  significant  at  the  .001  level. 


The  positive  correlations  between  unit  conduct,  Performance  and 
Appearance  are  accounted  for  by  reverse  scoring  of  Unit  Conduct 
Scale  responses. 


items  were  designed  to  measure  whether  the  respondent  perceived  their 
immediate  supervisor  to  be  technically  competent  and  sufficiently 
experienced  to  perform  his  duties,  willing  to  entertain  new  ideas  and 
accept  new  ways  of  doing  things,  able  to  anticipate  and  solve  problems, 
and  able  to  make  decisions  quickly  and  stick  to  them. 

Of  the  twenty- three  items  included  in  the  original  item  pool,  fif¬ 
teen  were  developed  especially  for  this  inquiry,  eight  were  adapted  from 
items  in  the  Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  developed  by 
Stogd^ll  and  others  (Fleishman,  1957  >  pp.  120-133) >  and  one  was  taken 
from  the  leadership  measures  developed  by  Bowers  and  Seashore  (1966) . ' 

As  in  the  case  of  the  previously  described  unit  discipline  measures, 
wherever  possible  item  statements  included  terms  and  phrases  derived 
from  the  interviews. 

Dimensional  Structure  of  Leadership.  Nonmetric  factor  analyses  using 
SSA  III  of  the  item  set  were  carried  out  for  several  kinds  of  subject 
groupings,  including  groupings  by  unit  type,  rank,  race,  educational  level, 
and  prisoner  status.  There  was  some  evidence  that  the  data  from  training 
units  were  reliable  or  dimensionally  more  complex  that  for  other  types  of 
units,  but  in  all  cases  it  was  clear  that  the  dimensions  labeled  Leader¬ 
ship  1  and  Leadership  II,  which  were  reasonably  stable  across  subject 


The  authors  are  grateful  to  Professor  Ralph  M.  Stogdill,  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  and  Professor  David  G.  Bowers,  of  the  Institute  of 
Research,  of  The  University  of  Michigan  for  permitting  the  use  of  the 
items  drawn  from  the  LDBQ  and  Survey  of  Organizations  instruments. 
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categories,  would  explain  most  of  the  variation.  Leadership  II  appears 
to  be  the  less  reliable.  For  some  categories  of  subjects,  some  of  the 
items  included  in  Leadership  II  had  higher  loadings  on  other  dimensions. 
However,  the  partitioning  of  the  items,  as  given  in  Table  5,  seemed  to 
give  the  best  fit  overall. 

The  items  included  in  the  Leadership  I  scale  are  all  positive  items, 
that  is,  the  response  "To  a  very  great  extent"  is  indicative  of  good 
leadership  for  these  items;  all  the  items  in  the  Leadership  II  set  are 
negative--the  response  "To  a  very  great  extent"  implies  poor  leadership. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Discipline  III  scale,  the  Leadership  II  dimension 
may  be  an  artifact  of  response  bias.  Some  subjects  may  have  tended  to 
respond  with  a  check  mark  in  the  same  column  regardless  of  the  direction 
of  the  item,  or  may  have  misread  the  item,  or  may  have  other  biases 
leading  to  inappropriate  responses  to  negative  items.  Despite  the 
possibility  that  the  dimension  Leadership  II  might  be  artifactual,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  included  in  subsequent  analysis  because  it  could  not  be 
demonstrated  that  the  scale  was  nothing  but  response  bias.  Responses  to 
the  Leadership  II  scale  were  reversed  scored  prior  to  computation.  For 
both  Leadership  I  end  Leadership  II,  a  high  scale  score  implies  good 
leadership . 

Esprit  de  Corps.  Among  the  principal  environmental  determinants  of 
Army  discipline  was  esprit  de  corps.  The  basic  concept  of  esprit  de 
corps  is  a  sense  of  commitment  to  others  in  one's  military  unit,  which 
may  be  manifested  in  several  ways,  including  the  soldier's  perceptions 
of  others  in  his  unit.  The  esprit  measure  developed  for  this  inquiry  is 
designed  to  measure  the  soldier's  attitude  toward  others  in  his  unit  in 
terms  of  their  professional  competence,  cooperativeness,  trustworthiness, 
and  general  likeability. 

The  original  item  pool  consisted  of  seven  Likert- type  items,  three 
of  which  were  previously  used  in  a  measure  of  "group  esprit  and  solidar¬ 
ity"  and  reported  to  lie  on  the  same  dimension  (Spector,  Clark,  and 
Glickman,  i960,  p.  309)-  The  remaining  items  were  developed  for  this 
inquiry  (alpha  coefficient  =  .7 66).  Two  of  the  original  pool  items  were 
deleted  because  of  their  low  intercorrelation  scores. 

Dimensional  Structure  of  Esprit  de  Corps.  The  item  pool  for  esprit 
de  corps  was  judged  to  be  too  small  (5  items)  to  justify  a  factor 
analysis . 

Racial  Discrimination.  While  conducting  the  field  interviews,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  officer,  NCO,  and  enlisted  respondents  were  not 
likely  to  attribute  Army  discipline  problems  to  racial  discrimination. 
There  is  evidence  that  white  Army  personnel  did  not  perceive  as  much 
racial  discrimination  in  their  units  as  black  personnel  do  (Stoloff  et 
al.,  1972  p.  11;  Borus,  Stanton  and  Fiman,  1972,  pp.  1370”7l;  Nordlie  and 
Thomas  1974;  U.S.  Dept  of  Defense,  1970,  P*  H) •  Hence,  white  personnel 
probably  did  not  consider  racial  discrimination  as  an  important  influence 
on  soldiers'  behavior.  Second,  the  failure  to  link  military  delin¬ 
quency  to  racial  matters  may  be  a  result  of  social  desirability  response 
style--the  tendency  to  "fake  good"  when  responding  to  the  questionnaire. 


Table 


DIMENSIONALITY  OF  LEADERSHIP 
FOR  COMBAT,  SUPPORT, 

I  AND  LEADERSHIP  11  ITEMS 
AND  TRAINING  UNITS 

Factor 

Item 

Combat 

Type  of  Unit 
Support 

Training 

Leadership  Ia  To  what  extent  is  your  supervisor  concerned  about 


the  personal  problems  of  his  subordinates? 

.713 

.589 

.7lU 

To  what  extent  is  your  supervisor  technically 
competent  to  perform  his  duties? 

.677 

.630 

.650 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  keep  his 
subordinates  informed? 

.696 

.58  6 

.66? 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  plan  ahead? 

.667 

.632 

.686 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  keep  himself 
informed  about  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  his 
subordinates? 

CVJ 

£ 

.602 

.653 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  communicate 
effectively  with  his  subordinates? 

.690 

.681+ 

.675 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  anticipate  and 
solve  problems  before  they  get  out  of  hand? 

.710 

.681+ 

.681+ 

To  what  extent  is  your  supervisor  willing  to  make 
changes  in  ways  of  doing  things? 

•  529 

.595 

.622 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  encourage 
subordinates  to  work  together  as  a  team? 

.720 

.661+ 

.605 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  keep  himself 
informed  about  the  progress  his  subordinates  are 
making  in  their  work? 

.726 

.735 

.675 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  work  right 
along  with  his  men? 

.70b 

.621+ 

.707 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  offer  new  ideas 
for  solving  job-related  problems? 

.681 

.682 

.676 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  know  and  treat 
his  subordinates  as  individuals? 

.595 

.607 

.606 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  make  decisions 
quickly  and  stick  to  them? 

.1+1+2 

.560 

.522 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  lack  sufficient 
experience  to  perform  his  duties? 

.1+52 

.362 

.393 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  fail  to  provide 
for  the  everyday  needs  of  his  subordinates? 

.598 

.51+0 

.1+86 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  fail  to  keep 
his  subordinates  busy  with  challenging  tasks? 

.1+20 

.360 

.293 

To  what  extent  is  your  supervisor  unwilling  to 
accept  responsibility  for  mistakes  made  by  his 
subordi nates? 

.1+78 

.561+ 

.535 

To  wh.it  extent  does  your  supervisor  depend  too 
much  on  tbreats--rather  than  rewards--to  get 
things  done? 

.1+90 

.‘+13 

.l+l+o 

To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  fail  to 
explain  why  a  particular  action  is  important? 

.601+ 

.1+92 

.502 

To  what  extent  is  your  supervisor  not  aware  of 
his  subordinates'  capabilities? 

.1+1+9 

.371+ 

.1*91 

‘Coefficient  alpha 
^Coefficient  alpha 


•923 

.698 


Soldiers,  especially  officers  and  NCOs,  may  be  reluctant  to  identify 
racial  problems  in  their  units  because  of  pressure  to  eliminate  racial 
tensions.  And  third,  the  differences  in  perceptions  between  blacks  and 
whites  may  also  be  the  product  of  racially  "polarized  pre-Army  attitudes 
and  expectations,  which  selectively  filter  the  daily  experiences  [of 
whites  and  non-whites]  to  produce  contrasting  perceptions  of  Army  life" 
(Borus  et  al . ,  1972,  pp .  1371*72). 

Regardless  of  what  caused  this  discrepancy,  it  undoubtedly  reduced 
the  frequency  with  which  racial  discrimination  was  mentioned  as  a 
factor  affecting  Army  discipline.  And  because  of  the  significantly 
larger  portion  of  whites  and  higher  ranking  personnel  interviewed,  it 
also  undoubtedly  reduced  the  probability  that  racial  discrimination  would 
emerge  from  the  summary  of  the  interview  data  as  a  leading  determinant 
of  military  discipline. 

However,  considerable  evidence  suggests  that  racial  tensions  and 
conflicts  are  associated  with  military  discipline  problems.  The  inter¬ 
viewers  encountered  numerous  reports  of  incidents  involving  fights 
between  groups  of  soldiers  divided  along  racial  lines  at  many  of  the 
posts  they  visited.  McCubbin  et  al.  (1971.  p.  31)  offer  empirical 
evidence  that  Army  "units  with  minimal  AWOL  problems  are  characterized 
by  less  conflict  between  races."  And,  as  noted  by  Borus,  Stanton  and 
Fiman  (1972,  p.  53) >  "In  the  last  few  years  interracial  conflicts  have 
been  reported  on  military  posts  throughout  the  United  States  and  Asia." 

In  view  of  this  evidence,  and  in  light  of  the  probable  bias  in  the 
interview  data  because  of  the  preponderance  of  whites  and  high  ranking 
respondents  and  the  social  desirability  response  set,  perceived  racial 
discrimination  was  included  in  the  research  design  as  a  possible  pre¬ 
dictor  of  discipline  and  a  pool  of  Likert-type  items  was  developed  for 
inclusion  in  the  survey  questionnaire  to  measure  this  phenomenon. 

The  racial  discrimination  items  were  designed  to  measure  the  respon¬ 
dent's  perception  of  the  levels  of  racial  discrimination — within  both 
the  respondent's  military  and  off-post  civilian  environments,  as  well 
as  society  in  general.  Items  to  measure  the  respondent's  perception  of 
discrimination  were  selected  from  scale  items  originally  used  to 
measure  perceived  racial  discrimination  among  Marine  and  Navy  personnel 
(Stoloff  et  al . ,  1972),  and  subsequently  used  to  measure  racial  discrim¬ 
ination  perceptions  among  Army  personnel.  Four  items  designed  to 
measure  perceptions  of  off-post  racial  discrimination  and  discrimination 
against  soldiers  in  general  were  also  developed  for  inclusion  in  the 
*  questionnaire. 

Dimensional  Structure  of  Racial  Discrimination.  Correlation  matrices 
for  the  racial  discrimination  items  were  inspected  for  different  subject 
groupings  split  by  type  of  unit,  rank,  prisoner  status,  educational 
level,  and  race.  Nonmetric  factor  analyses  were  carried  out  for  each 
racial  group;  the  results  of  these  analyses  were  inspected  in  an  attempt 
to  determine  a  set  of  one  or  more  scales  applicable  to  all  races.  Five 
of  the  original  sixteen  items  were  eliminated  using  this  process,  and 
the  remaining  eleven  units  were  partitioned  into  a  Unit  Racial 
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Discrimination  Scale  and  a  General  Racial  Discrimination  Scale.  The 
items  and  their  factor  loadings  are  shown  in  Table  6.  The  items  in  the 
Unit  Racial  Discrimination  Scale  all  deal  with  discrimination  specif¬ 
ically  within  the  respondent's  unit,  whereas  the  General  Racial  Discrim¬ 
ination  Scale  items  deal  with  discrimination  in  the  Army  or  society  as  a 
whole  and  the  local  off-post  civilian  environment.  A  high  score  on 
either  discrimination  scale  implies  a  high  degree  of  perceived  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Military  Work  Role.  As  reported  earlier  and  illustrated  in  Figure  1, 
elements  of  the  military  work  role  were  perceived  by  the  Army  interview¬ 
ees  as  having  considerable  impact  on  military  discipline.  Of  particular 
importance  were  unit  policies,  working  conditions,  co-workers,  the 
relevance  and  quality  of  training  received,  the  unit  mission,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  daily  jobs  assigned,  and  the  types  and  relevance  of  MOS  assign¬ 
ments.  There  were  also  related  elements  of  job  satisfaction. 

To  develop  a  measure  of  these  phenomena,  a  pool  of  thirteen  Likert- 
tvne  items  was  developed.  All  of  the  items  were  designed  to  measure 
L;  respondent's  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  military  work  role 
that  the  Army  interviewees  reported  as  having  a  substantial  impact  on 
Army  discipline. 

Dimensionality  of  Military  Work  Role.  It  was  determined  that  the 
unidimensionality  of  the  item  set  was  sufficiently  evident  to  make 
factor  analysis  unnecessary.  The  stability  and  generality  of  the  inter¬ 
item  correlations  was  explored  by  calculating  matrices  for  the  respon¬ 
dents  in  the  sample  stratified  by  type  of  unit  (combat,  support,  train¬ 
ing,  or  correctional'),  rank,  race,  educational  level,  and  prisoner 
versus  non-prisoner  status.  No  significant  differences  between  groups 
were  observed. 

The  internal  consistency  of  the  scale  was  exceptionally  high, 
especially  considering  the  item  sets  were  not  the  product  of  factor 
analysis.  A  high  score  on  the  work  role  scale  implies  favorable  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  military  work  role. 

Recreational  Availability.  The  availability  of  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  did  not  emerge  from  the  interview  data  as  a  principal  determinant 
of  Army  discipline.  However,  many  facets  of  unit  discipline  and 
indiscipline  were  perceived  by  the  interviewees  to  be  the  consequence 
of  a  lack  of  meaningful,  interesting,  and  challenging  things  to  do. 
Therefore,  the  researchers  included  items  to  measure  the  availability 
of  recreational  facilities  on  or  near  the  respondent's  post. 

The  Recreational  Availability  Index  was  calculated  by  summing  the 
untransformed  responses  to  the  recreational  availability  items  across 
all  facilities  mentioned  in  the  questionnaire.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  dimensionality  of  the  item  set. 
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NSIONALITY  OF  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  ITEMS  3Y  RACIAL  GROUP 


Alpha  coefficient  for  Blacks  *  .730;  for  whites  =  .684;  others  ■  .795 


Social  Desirability.  The  questionnaire  included  a  set  of  items 
intended  to  measure  the  tendency  of  persons  to  respond  to  survey  items 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  believe  is  the  most  socially  desirable  way-- 
generally  to  achieve  the  approval  of  others.  If  a  social  desirability 
scale  could  be  constructed,  the  researchers  intended  to  use  the  measure 
to  screen  out  respondents  using  this  form  of  response  style.  To  develop 
a  social  desirability  scale,  ten  items  were  selected  from  the 
social  desirability  scale  developed  by  Crowne  and  Marlowe  (1964;  also 
reported  in  Robinson  and  Shaver,  1969.  PP*  640-643). 8  The  items  were 
evenly  balanced  between  "deny  bad  quality"  items  and  "claim  good  quality" 
items.  The  response  data  proved  to  be  too  unreliable  for  a  scale  to  be 
formed,  and  the  attempt  to  form  a  scale  was  abandoned. 


RESULTS 

PREDICTION  OF  MILITARY  UNIT  DISCIPLINE --THE  PREDICTOR  VARIABLES 

Ten  environmental  variables  were  included  in  the  analyses  designed 
to  predict  unit  discipline:  Leadership  I,  Leadership  II,  Work  Role, 

Esprit  de  Corps,  Unit  Racial  Discrimination,  General  Racial  Discrimina¬ 
tion,  Recreational  Availability,  Financial  Problems,  Satisfaction  with 
Living  Quarters,  and  Sexual  Satisfaction.  These  scales  and  items  were 
included  in  the  analysis  as  predictors  because  it  was  felt  that  they 
were  diagnostic  of  conditions  within  the  respondents'  units  which  might 
relate  to  unit  discipline. 

Descriptive  measures  for  all  the  variables  in  the  regression  analyses 
can  be  found  in  Table  7>  and  the  correlation  matrix  for  the  predictors 
is  in  Table  8.  The  overall  correlations  between  the  predictors  and 
criteria  are  in  Table  9- 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  inter-predictor  correlations  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  independent  predictors;  in  fact,  some  of  the  most 
crucial  predictors  such  as  Leadership  I,  Esprit  de  Corps,  and  Military 
Work  Role,  are  very  closely  related.  Even  Recreational  Availability, 
which  one  would  expect  to  be  orthogonal  to  most  of  the  other  variables, 
instead  is  closely  associated  with  Leadership  I,  Work  Role,  and  Esprit 
de  Corps.  The  implication  of  these  correlations  seems  to  be  that  those 
units  which  are  well  off  in  one  regard  tend  to  be  well  off  in  all  regards. 


REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  OF  MILITARY  UNIT  DISCIPLINE  SCALES --METHODS 

For  each  of  the  Unit  Discipline  criteria,  the  regression  of  the 
criterion  on  the  environmental  predictors  was  calculated  for  the  sample. 


g 

The  authors  are  grateful  to  Professor  David  Marlowe  of  the  University 
of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  for  authorizing  the  use  of  the  scale  items. 
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Table  7 


DESCRIPTIVE  MEASURES  FOR  MILITARY  UNIT 
DISCIPLINE  SCALES  AND  PREDICTORS 


Variable 

Na 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Range 

Unit  Performance 

1554 

3.14 

.853 

1 

to  5 

Unit  Appearance 

1557 

3-47 

.881 

1 

to  5 

Unit  Conduct 

1556 

3-31 

.849 

1 

to  5 

Leadership  I 

1556 

3-U 

•  904 

1 

to  5 

Leadership  II 

1555 

3-48 

.796 

1 

to  5 

Work  Role 

1557 

2.93 

.975 

1 

to  4.92 

Esprit  de  Corps 

1538 

4.18 

1.106 

1 

to  6 

Unit  Racial  Discrimination 

1535 

o.oob 

.679  ■ 

■1.01 

to  1.95 

General  Racial  Discrimination  1521 

3.28 

I.230 

1 

to  6 

Recreation  Availability 

1548 

3.09 

.761 

1 

to  5 

c 

Financial  Problems 

1446 

2.52 

1.33 

1 

to  5 

Satisfaction  w/Quarters^ 

1534 

2.71 

1.49 

1 

to  5 

0 

Sexual  Satisfaction 

1513 

2.78 

1.59 

1 

to  5 

dumber  of  cases  out  of  the 

complete 

sample  of  I564  cases, 

stockade 

prisoners  included. 

bUnit  racial  discrimination  was  calculated  as  the  sum  of  standardized 
variables . 

Q 

Questionnaire  item:  "To  what  extent  are  you  bothered  by  financial 
problems?" 

^Questionnaire  item:  "How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  present  living 
quarters?" 

0 

Questionnaire  item:  "Since  being  assigned  to  this  post,  how  satisfied 
have  you  been  with  your  opportunities  for  having  sexual  relations?" 
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CORRELATIONS  AMONG  PREDICTORS  OF  UNIT  DISCIPLINE 


.001 

1326  complete  cases  (including  stockade  prisoners)  out  of  1364. 


Table  9 


CORRELATIONS  OF  SITUATIONAL  PREDICTORS  WITH  UNIT  PERFORMANCE, 
APPEARANCE  AND  CONDUCT  FOR  ENTIRE  SAMPLE  (N=l48l) 


Criterion  Variable 


Predictor 

Variable 

Unit 

Performance 

Unit 

Appearance 

Unit 

Conduct 

Leadership  I 

.311*** 

.292*** 

.540*** 

Leadership  II 

.090*** 

.218*** 

.198*** 

Military  Work  Role 

.267*** 

.328*** 

. 509*** 

Esprit  de  Corps 

•399*** 

.I4.73*** 

.600*** 

General  Racial 
Discrimination 

- .100*** 

-.031 

-.096*** 

Unit  Racial 
Discrimination 

- .223*** 

-.377*** 

- .323*** 

Recreational 

Availability 

.187*** 

.161*** 

.350*** 

**•*  p  <.001,  two-tailed 
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Respondents  who  were  stockade  prisoners  or  who  had  missing  data  for 
their  unit  type  were  excluded.  To  test  for  the  possibility  that  the 
regressions  were  different  for  different  subject  categories,  one-way 
analyses  of  variance  were  carried  out  on  the  residuals  of  the  regres¬ 
sion  by  unit  category  (combat,  support,  and  training),  race,  rank 
category  (three  levels:  E1-E2,  E3-E4,  E5-E9) ,  educational  level,  and 
career  intent  ? whether  the  respondent  intended  to  remain  in  the  Army). 

If  the  analyses  of  the  residuals  indicated  substantial  intergroup 
differences,  the  regressions  were  recalculated  for  each  group  separately. 


PREDICTING  MILITARY  UNIT  PERFORMANCE 

Analysis  of  variance  of  the  residuals  of  the  initial  regression  of 
Unit  Performance  discloses  large,  systematic  differences  among  the  unit 
types.  Table  10  contains  the  analysis  of  variance  results;  the  original 
equation  tended  to  underestimate  evaluations  of  performance  for  combat 
units  and  overestimate  it  for  support  units,  the  difference  between  the 
two  being  .25  scale  units.  The  other  kinds  of  units  fell  between 
ombat  and  support.  Following  this  finding,  all  analyses  of  Unit 
r’rformance  were  carried  out  separately  for  all  unit  types  except 
-  >rrelational .  Correlations  of  the  predictors  with  the  Unit  Performance 
Scale  are  given  separately  for  each  unit  category  in  Table  11. 

The  regression  data  for  the  entire  sample  are  presented  in  Tables 
12,  13,  and  14 .  The  predictor  variables  account  for  about  half  of  the 
variation  of  the  criterion  across  all  unit  types. 

For  combat  and  support  units  the  leading  predictor  is  clearly 
Esprit  de  Corps;  for  training  units  it  ranks  third.  Combat  Unit  Perfor¬ 
mance'1  seems  to  be  affected  relatively  little  by  such  physical  environ¬ 
ment  factors  as  availability  of  recreational  facilities  or  quality  of 
living  quarters;  for  combat  units  high  Esprit  de  Corps,  good  leadership, 
and  satisfaction  with  work  roles  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  ensure  high 
performance.  For  support  units,  however,  even  though  Esprit  de  Corps, 
leadership  and  attitudes  toward  work  roles  are  important,  good  living 
conditions  clearly  contribute  to  good  performance. 

For  training  units  the  pattern  of  prediction  is  different;  Esprit 
assumes  a  tertiary  role,  possibly  because  the  trainees  have  not  been 
together  as  a  unit  very  long.  Leadership  I  replaces  Esprit,  with 
quality  of  living  quarters  next. 


The  sign  changes  for  some  of  the  predictor  variables  in  different 
types  of  units  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of 
living  quarters,  for  example,  changes  markedly  as  one  moves  from  one 
type  of  unit  to  another. 
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Table  10 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  REGRESSION 
RESIDUALS  BY  UNIT  TYPE 


Source 

df 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Square 

F  Significance 

Between 

units  3 

6.843 

2.281 

6.26  .0005 

Within 

units  636 

231.9 

.3646 

Total 

639 

238.8 

Unit  Type 

N 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Combat 

358 

.0775 

•  5994 

Support 

149 

-.1765 

.6297 

Training 

72 

-.0264 

.6014 

CTF 

61 

.0074 

.5667 

i 
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Table  11 


CORRELATIONS  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PREDICTORS 
WITH  UNIT  PERFORMANCE  BY  UNIT  TYPE 


Variable 

Combat 

(n=6L5) 

Support 

(N=28l) 

Training 

(N=142) 

Leadership  I 

.589*** 

.473*** 

.  3H*** 

Leadership  II 

.236*** 

.240** 

.104 

Work  Role 

. 547*** 

.475*** 

.471*** 

Esprit  de  Corps 

.657*** 

.563*** 

,393**-* 

General  Ra.ial 
Discrimination 

-.081* 

-.028 

.043 

Unit  Racial 
Discrimination 

-  .  357**-* 

-.282** 

-.317*** 

Recreational 

Availability 

.319*** 

.390*** 

.299*** 

Financial 

Problems 

-.162** 

-.210** 

-.007 

Satisfaction  with 
Living  Quarters 

.073 

.259** 

.329*** 

Sexual 

Satisfaction 

.205*** 

.130* 

.004 

Table  12 


REGRESSION  OF 

UNIT  PERFORMANCE  ON  SITUATIONAL  PREDICTORS 
FOR  COMBAT  UNITS 

Predictor 

Ranking 

Variable 

Partial 

Correlation 

Unnormalized 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Significance 

Level 

i 

Esprit  de  Corps 

.435 

•333  +  .028 

.0001 

2 

Leadership  1 

.305 

.287  ±  .036 

.0001 

Military  Work  Role 

.134 

.115  +  .03)1 

.001 

4 

Quality  of  Living  Quarters 

-.108 

-.045  +  .016 

.01 

5 

Leadership  11 

-.079 

-.066  +  .033 

■05 

6 

Sexual  Satisfaction 

.066 

.025  +  .015 

7 

Unit  Racial  Discrimination 

-.043 

-.044  +  .01*1 

Recreational  Availability 

.031 

.006  +  .00'/’ 

9 

Financial  Problems 

-.017 

-.008  +  .018 

10 

General  Racial  Discrimination 

-.005 

-.003  +  .020 

Constant  Term 

.788  +  .181 

.0001 

N  =  6V, 

Overall  Test  of  Regression:  F(10,634)  =  75.30,  p  <.0001 
Multiple  Correlation:  .738 
Percentage  of  Variance  Explained:  54.3 
Standard  Error  of  Residuals:  .585 


I 


/ 
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Table  13 


REGRESSION  OF  UNIT  PERFORMANCE  ON  SITUATIONAL  PREDICTORS 
FOR  SUPPORT  UNITS 


Predictor 

Ranking 

Var iab  le 

Partial 

Correlation 

Unnormalized 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Significance 

Level 

1 

Esprit  de  Corps 

•  3W* 

.269  +  .01*5 

.0001 

Military  Work  Role 

.169 

.139  +  .049 

.01 

3 

Leadership  I 

.161* 

.I5B  +  .058 

.01 

1+ 

Recreational  Availability 

.162 

.148 

±  .055 

.01 

5 

Quality  of  Living  Quarters 

.156 

.070 

+  .027 

•05 

6 

Financial  Problems 

-.105 

-.055 

+  .031 

7 

General  Racial  Discrimination 

.OBJ 

•  Oil  5 

+  .033 

Sexual  Satisfaction 

-.070 

1 

b 

0 

+  .026 

Unit  Racial  Discrimination 

-.031 

-.03 1 

+  .064 

10 

Leadership  11 

-.009 

-.OOli 

'is 

0 

+1 

Constant  Term 

.4  01 

+  .'jO'1 

N  «  l 

Overall  Test  of  Regression:  F(10,270)  =  22.21,  p  <.0001 
Multiple  Correlation:  .072 
Percentage  of  Variance  Explained:  45.1 
Standard  Error  or  Residuals:  .625 
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Table  1^ 


REGRESSION  OF  UNIT  PERFORMANCE  ON  SITUATIONAL  PREDICTORS 


FOR  TRAINING 

(BCT/AIT'  UNITS 

Predic tor 
Ranking 

Variabl e 

Partial 

Correlation 

Unnormalized 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Significance 

Level 

1 

Leadership  Z 

-371 

.382  +  .08)4 

.0001 

Quality  of  Living  Quarters 

.25U 

.lie  +  .039 

.005 

Esprit  de  Corps 

.202 

.151  +  .064 

.05 

4 

Unit  Racial  Discrimination 

-.158 

-.187  +  .102 

.10 

Leadership  II 

-.107 

-.09*4  +  .076 

6 

Military  Work  Role 

.102 

.108  +  .092 

Financial  Problems 

.086 

.043  +  .043 

Recreational  Availability 

•  059 

.051  +  .075 

‘J 

Sexual  Satisfaction 

-.037 

-.016  +  .0.57 

10 

Conerai  Racial  Discrimination 

-.012 

-.007  +  .051 

Constant  Term 

.727  +  .447 

N  =  142 

Overa  11 

Test  of  Regression:  F( 10 , 13 1 >  ■  10 

.33,  p  <.0001 

Multiple  Correlation:  .664 
Percentage  of  Variance  Explained:  44.1 
Standard  Error  or  Residuals:  .615 
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PREDICTING  MILITARY  UNIT  APPEARANCE 


Analysis  of  variance  of  the  residuals  from  the  original  regression 
of  Unit  Appearance  indicated  no  significant  intergroup  differences  as 
a  function  of  unit  type,  race,  rank,  educational  level,  marital  status 
•  or  mode  of  entry  into  the  Army. 

Subjects  who  were  in  training  units  were,  however,  excluded  from  the 
-  analysis  because  the  results  obtained  during  the  scaling  procedure 

indicated  that  for  training  units  Unit  Appearance  does  not  constitute  a 
separate  dimension  of  variation  (see  section  on  Dimensional  Structure  of 
Unit  Discipline  above) . 

The  regression  data  for  the  entire  subject  pool  are  presented  in 
Table  15.  Military  Unit  Appearance  is  considerably  less  predictable 
than  Unit  Performance;  less  than  20$  of  the  variance  is  predictable,  as 
compared  to  a  minimum  of  44$  for  Unit  Performance.  Esprit  de  Corps  and 
Leadership  I  account  for  virtually  all  of  the  predictable  variation. 

PREDICTING  MILITARY  UNIT  CONDUCT 


Analysis  of  variance  of  the  residuals  from  the  original  regression 
of  Unit  Conduct  indicated  substantial  differences  between  unit  catego¬ 
ries  (F(3,l435  =  6.94,  p  <.0005).  The  principal  differences  were 
between  training  units  and  all  other  units,  the  largest  difference 
being  .21  scale  points  between  support  and  training  units.  Accordingly, 
regression  analyses  were  carried  out  separately  for  training  units  and 
combat  and  support  units  combined.  Other  analyses  of  residuals  indi¬ 
cated  no  significant  differences,  either  by  rank,  race,  educational  level, 
marital  status,  or  mode  of  entry  into  the  Army. 

Tables  l6  and  17  present  the  results  for  the  entire  sample  by  unit 
category.  Unit  Conduct  is  more  predictable  than  Unit  Appearance  but 
less  predictable  than  Unit  Performance.  For  combat  and  support  units, 
Esprit  de  Corps  is  again  the  best  predictor,  followed  closely  by  Unit 
Racial  Discrimination.  The  other  statistically  significant  predictors-- 
Work  Role  and  General  Racial  Discrimination- -account  for  little  addi¬ 
tional  variance. 

For  training  units,  Esprit  de  Corps  and  Unit  Racial  Discrimination 
are  again  the  most  prominent  predictors,  but  the  ordering  among  the 
relatively  unimportant  predictors  following  those  two  is  very  different 
from  the  ordering  of  the  same  variables  for  combat  and  support  units. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

There  has  been  heretofore  no  empirical  evidence  of  any  general  con¬ 
sensus  among  Army  leaders  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  discipline. 

It  follows  that  there  have  been  no  generally  accepted  indicators  of 
discipline,  other  than  the  results  of  official  acts  such  as  arrests, 
courts-martial,  confinement,  less-than-honorable  discharge,  and  official 
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Table  Vj 


REGRESSION  OF  UNIT  APPEARANCE  ON  SITUATIONAL  PREDICTORS 
IN  COMBAT  AND  SUPPORT  UNITS 


Predictor 

Ranking 

Variabl e 

Partial 

Correlation 

Unnormalized 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Significance 

Level 

1 

Esprit  de  Corps 

.288 

.279  +  .027 

.0001 

Leadership  1 

.113 

.137  +  .039 

.0001 

5 

Leadership  11 

-.050 

-.055  +  .032 

.05 

l* 

Financial  Problems 

.01(1 

.026  +  .018 

5 

Military  Work  Role 

.026 

.029  +  .052 

6 

Sexual  Satisfaction 

-.024 

-.013  +  .016 

7 

Quality  of  Living  Quarters 

-.020 

-.011  +  .017 

8 

General  Racial  Discrimination 

-.013 

-.008  +  .020 

9 

Recreational  Availability 

.00 ') 

.006  +  .056 

10 

Unit  Racial  Discrimination 

-.005 

-.007  +  .040 

Constant  Term 

1.977  +  .182 

.0001 

Overall  Test  of  Regression:  F(10,1148)  *  26.49,  p  <.0001 
Multiple  Correlation:  .433 
Percentage  of  Variance  Explained:  18.8 
Standard  Error  of  Residuals:  .801 
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Table  10 


REGRESSION  OF 

UNIT  CONDUCT  ON  SITUATIONAL  PREDICTORS 

IN  COMBAT  AND  SUPPORT  UNITS 

Pred i c tor 
Ranking 

Variable 

Unnormai ized 

Partial  Regression 

Correlation  Coefficient 

Significance 

Level 

i 

Esprit  de  Corps 

.291' 

.261  +  .028 

.0001 

Unit  Racial  Discrimination 

-.198 

- .293  +  .041 

.'1001 

Mi  1 i (ary  Work  Role 

.101 

.30'.  jh  .nv, 

.  (X)*» 

/i 

General  Racial  Discrimination 

•  Ovl 

,0'jft  +  .020 

.01 

Recreational  Availability 

-.096 

-.061  +  .036 

6 

Leadership  II 

.038 

.040  +  .034 

7 

Leadership  I 

.032 

.035  +  O.36 

8 

Sexual  Satisfaction 

1 

b 

3 

-.013  +  .016 

9 

Financial  Problems 

-.024 

-.014  +  .019 

10 

Quality  of  Living  Quarters 

.006 

.003  +  .017 

Constant  Term 

1.680  +  .188 

.0001 

N  -  927 

Overall 

Test  of  Regression:  F(10,916)  •  37, 

.09,  p  <.000 1 

Multiple 

Cor  re  La t ion :  .537 

Percentage  ol  Variance  Explained:  28.8 
Standard  Error  or  Residuals:  .725 
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Table  17 


REGRESSION  OF  UNIT  CONDUCT  ON  SITUATIONAL  PREDICTORS 
IN  TRAINING  UNITS 


Predictor 

Ranking 

Variable 

Partial 

Correlation 

Unnormal ized 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Significance 

Level 

1 

Esprit  de  Corps 

.345 

.288  +  .068 

.0001 

p 

Unit  Racial  Discrimination 

-.201) 

-.261  +  .109 

.05 

rj 

Recreational  Availability 

.101 

.093  ±  .080 

4 

Leadership  II 

.101 

.091  +  .081 

5 

Sexual  Satisfaction 

-.031 

-.014  +  .040 

6 

Leadership  1 

-.029 

-.029  +  .089 

7 

General  Racial  Discrimination 

.02 7 

.017  +  .054 

8 

Financial  Problems 

.021 

.013  +  .046 

9 

Quality  of  Living  Quarters 

-.021 

-.010  +  .042 

10 

Military  Work  Role 

.010 

.012  +  .098 

Constant  Term 

1.782  +  .477 

N  -  142 

Overall  Test  of  Regression:  F(10.131)  =  6.79,  p  <.0001 
Multiple  Correlation:  .584 
Percentage  of  Variance  Explained:  34.2 
Standard  Error  or  Residuals:  .656 
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awards  and  commendations.  The  limitations  of  using  these  official 
judgments  as  indicators  of  Army  discipline  have  been  pointed  out  in  this 
report . 

This  situation  has  left  Army  leaders  without  the  basic  tools  to 
assess  levels  of  discipline  in  their  commands.  The  objectives  of  this 
inquiry  were  to  ascertain  whether  a  common  Army  conceptualization  of 
discipline  could  be  identified,  operationalized,  and  tested  in  a  pre¬ 
dictive  model  using  demonstrably  reliable  socio-psychological  measures 
of  discipline  and  its  predictors. 

Discipline  may  be  analyzed  at  two  levels.  At  the  individual  level 
the  individual  soldier  is  the  unit  of  analysis.  At  the  unit  level 
discipline  and  its  predictors  are  measured  as  they  pertain  to  groups  of 
soldiers.  This  inquiry  has  focused  primarily  on  the  unit  level.  This 
has  been  done  to  provide  Army  leaders  and  researchers  with  ongoing  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  state  of  discipline,  and  more  importantly  to  pro¬ 
vide  field  commanders  with  diagnostic  managerial  tools  for  identifying 
current  or  potential  discipline  problems  at  the  battalion  or  company 
level . 

Two  basic  approaches  may  be  taken  to  the  problem  of  conceptualizing 
and  controlling  discipline  in  a  military  organization.  The  first  is  to 
determine  what  personality  and  background  variables  predict  disciplined 
behavior,  and  then  develop  appropriate  measures  and  selection  procedures 
to  screen  out  the  likely  delinquent  before  he  enters  the  service.  This 
approach,  by  many  researchers,  has  not  yet  led  to  the  development  of 
selection  devices  that  can  efficiently  screen  out  the  potential  military 
delinquent. 

A  second  approach  is  to  determine  what  environmental  factors  have  an 
impact  on  discipline,  and  then  seek  to  correct  those  that  lead  to 
discipline  problems  and  strengthen  those  that  lead  to  disciplined 
behavior.  This  approach  may  lead  to  a  better  means  of  managing  discipline 
after  the  initial  selection  process. 

In  this  inquiry,  the  researchers  employed  the  second  approach. 

Measures  of  unit  performance,  appearance,  and  conduct  were  used  as 
discipline  criteria.  Environmental  variables  such  as  perceptions  of 
leadership,  military  work  role,  esprit  de  corps,  racial  discrimination, 
quality  of  living  quarters,  and  availability  of  recreational  facilities 
were  found  to  be  useful  predictors  of  these  criteria.  The  environmental 
phenomena  show  promise  as  predictors  of  unit  discipline,  and  as  the 
basis  for  developing  diagnostic  tools  that  can  be  coupled  with  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness  programs  designed  to  aid  Army  leaders  in  discipline 
management . 

These  findings  have  important  policy  implications.  First,  the 
findings  reported  here  indicate  that  military  discipline,  as  the  concept 
is  understood  in  today's  Army,  can  be  measured  and  predicted.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  environmental  predictors  are  subject  to  control 
through  programs  and  practices  of  Army  management.  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  current  effort  to  specify  specific  steps  to  improve  Army  discipline, 
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but  certain  avenues  might  be  profitably  taken.  Leadership,  for  example, 
can  be  improved  through  training  and  selection,  as  well  as  through 
restrictions  on  personnel  reassignments .  Satisfaction  levels  with  mili¬ 
tary  work  roles  can  be  raised  by  addressing  specific  problem  areas  in  the 
Military  Work  Role  scale  items.  These  include,  for  example,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  challenging  task  assignments  (both  in  training  and  working 
situations'),  and  the  matching  of  MOS  assignments  to  the  individual's 
knowledge,  interests  and  skills,  particularly  in  support  units  where 
satisfaction  with  military  work  role  is  a  more  important  predictor  of 
unit  performance.  Esprit  de  corps  may  be  enhanced  through  development 
of  interunit  competition  and  exposure  of  soldiers  as  a  unit  to  chal¬ 
lenging  team  training  programs  that  foster  intra-unit  dependencies  and 
trust.  Recreational  facilities  can  be  made  more  available  by  providing 
a  greater  number  of  facilities,  and  by  reordering  priorities  for  soldiers 
on  posts  where  facilities  are  scarce.  The  Army  has  made  serious  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  living  quarters,  most  recently  in  the  European 
commands . 

Our  findings  regarding  differential  predictors  of  Army  unit  discipline 
for  combat  and  support  units  tends  to  reinforce  the  concept  of  a  "plural¬ 
istic  Army"  as  posed  by  Bradford  hnd  Brown  (1973/ • 

Quoting  from  their  work:  "A  pluralistic  Army  would  consist  of  two 
broad  sub-groupings  of  skills--a  combat  Army  composed  of  those  indivi¬ 
duals  and  organizations  primarily  designed  to  close  with  and  destroy  the 
enemy  (combat  and  combat-support  units)  and  a  support  Army  composed  of 
those  personnel  and  organizations  required  to  support  a  modem  ground 
force  (combat  service  support  units)." 

Because,  as  Bradford  and  Brown  state,  discipline  in  the  combat  Army 
would  stress  traditional  (leadership)  patterns  while  the  support  Army 
would  place  greater  emphasis  on  job  satisfaction  (work  role) ,  the  empir¬ 
ical  data  we  have  reported  clearly  favor  the  Bradford  and  Brown  thesis. 

This  preliminary  research  effort  points  to  several  likely  target 
areas  where  programs  and  actions  can  be  taken  that  will  affect  Army 
discipline,  but  more  important,  it  provides  a  basis  for  developing  an 
ongoing  system  for  assessing  and  managing  Army  discipline. 

There  are  three  important  limitations  to  the  current  inquiry  which 
demonstrate  the  need  for  further  research  on  the  indicators  and  predictors 
of  discipline.  The  first  limitation  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
survey  design  used  in  this  inquiry.  Because  it  was  an  exploratory 
effort,  the  subjects  were  drawn  only  from  enlisted  personnel  in  several 
commands.  Commissioned  officers  were  not  included  in  the  survey  sample 
because  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  administering  a  self-report 
instrument  to  a  representative  sample  of  the  officer  personnel  assigned 
to  a  major  post.  The  NCOs  stated  they  felt  that  responsibility  for  prob¬ 
lems  with  Army  leadership,  satisfaction  with  the  military  work  role,  and 
esprit  de  corps  rests  to  a  large  extent  at  the  commissioned  officer 
level,  where,  in  their  view,  future  surveys  of  this  nature  should  also 
be  made.  If  the  Army  is  to  develop  a  truly  comprehensive  model  to  manage 
and  control  discipline,  future  researchers  must  consider  officer  personnel. 
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Of  particular  interest  are  junior  officers  who  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  daily  interaction  with  NCO  and  enlisted  personnel. 

The  second  limitation  of  the  current  inquiry,  imposed  by  the  need  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  survey  sample,  was  the  researchers'  inability  to 
inquire  extensively  into  specific  types  of  Army  units,  such  as  elite 
combat  units,  units  composed  of  women,  units  with  especially  high  or 
low  delinquency  rates,  or  units  with  good  and  poor  discipline.  Evidence 
reported  here  strongly  suggests,  for  example,  that  the  predictive  model 
of  discipline  is  quite  different  for  combat  and  support  units.  There  is 
need  for  further  research  analyzing  Army  companies  to  test  various 
models  that  may  suggest  different  solutions  to  discipline  problems  in 
these  types  of  units. 

A  third  limitation  in  the  current  inquiry  relates  to  the  need  to 
validate  the  findings  by  comparing  the  data  derived  from  the  measures 
of  unit  discipline,  based  on  perceptions,  with  information  describing 
observed  behavior  over  time.  For  example,  measures  of  military  delin¬ 
quency  such  as  AWOL  incidence,  racial  conflict,  illicit  drug  use, 
alcoholism,  as  well  as  such  positive  measures  as  reenlistment  rates  and 
unit  training  proficiency  scores,  may  be  used  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  survey  measures  of  unit  performance,  conduct,  and  appearance 
correlate  with  patterns  of  delinquent  and  non-delinquent  behavior. 

In  summary,  despite  the  exploratory  nature  of  this  inquiry,  this 
research  suggests  some  steps  Army  leaders  may  take  to  control  Army  dis¬ 
cipline  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  soldier.  It  seems 
apparent  that  the  best  approach  to  improving  Army  unit  discipline  and 
reducing  military  delinquency  is  to  improve  the  soldiers'  organizational 
and  social  environment.  Evidence  indicates  that  measures  of  military 
discipline  should  not  be  limited  solely  to  official  indicators  of 
delinquency  such  as  AWOL  lists.  The  findings  reported  here  suggest  that 
the  most  useful  measures  of  discipline  are  those  based  on  patterns  of 
behavior  that  support  as  well  as  oppose  Army  organizational  goals.  This 
report  provides  strong  evidence  that  such  measures  can  be  used  as 
managerial  tools  by  Army  leaders. 
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APPENDIX  A 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SURVEY  SAMPLE 


Percent  of  Total 
Sample  Less 

Variable  Missing  Data  N 


Rank 


El 

22.4 

344 

E2 

12.0 

184 

EJ 

19.6 

300 

El 

20.1 

309 

E5 

io.6 

163 

e6 

8.2 

126 

ET 

5-1 

78 

E8  or  E9 

2.0 

30 

Missing  Data  =  30 

Race 

Black 

25.7 

394 

White 

61.2 

940 

Other 

13-2 

202 

Missing  Data  =  23 

Type  of  Unit 

Combat 

48.4 

732 

Support 

21.1 

319 

Training 

11.8 

179 

Stockade/Correctional  Training 

18.6 

28l 

Missing  Data  =  53 

Post/Facility  Site 

Ft.  Riley 

17.3 

271 

Retracing  Brigade 

8.3 

130 

Ft.  Ord 

15.5 

243 

Ft.  Bragg 

15-3 

240 

Ft.  Wainwright 

8.1 

126 

Frank fur t-Friedburg 

5-6 

88 

Geoppingen 

6-5 

101 

Baumholder 

5-8 

91 

Mannheim 

4.5 

70 

Bad  Toelz 

3.4 

53 

Berlin 

4.8 

75 

Furth 

4.9 

76 

Missing  Data  =  0 
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Percent  of  Total 
Sample  Less 

Variable  Missing  Data  N 


Regional  Origin 


Northeast 

22.6 

347 

South 

31.2 

478 

Midwest 

19-8 

304 

West  (Hawaii  and  Alaska) 

18.2 

279 

None  of  the  above 

8.2 

126 

Missing  Data  =  30 

Community  Origin 

Rural 

20.6 

315 

Small  City 

36.6 

560 

Surburban--Large  City 

21.6 

331 

Large  City 

21.2 

324 

Missing  Data  =  34 

Marital  Status 

Single 

56.I 

872 

Married 

39-9 

620 

Legally  Separated 

.8 

12 

Divorced 

3.0 

47 

Widowed 

.2 

3 

Missing  Data  =  10 

Presence  of  Wife  on  or  Near  Post 

Ves 

66.9 

433 

No 

32.6 

211 

Not  Applicable/Missing  Data  =  917 

Living  Arrangement 

Barracks 

59-6 

907 

On  post  family 

11.0 

167 

Off  post  family 

3-3 

50 

Off  post  private 

19.2 

292 

Personally  owned 

4.4 

67 

Other 

2.6 

39 

Missing  Data  =  42 


APPENDIX  A  (continued) 


Variable 

Percent  of  Total 
Samnle  Less 

Missing  Data 

N 

Time  in  Service 

Less  than  6  months 

12-3 

188 

Between  6  months  and  1  year 

10.6 

162 

Between  1  and  2  years 

29.4 

448 

Between  2  and  3  years 

18.2 

297 

Between  3  and  5  years 

7.2 

no 

Between  5  and  10  years 

9-3 

142 

Between  10  and  15  years 

5.4 

83 

More  than  15  years 

7-5 

n4 

Missing  Data  =  40 


Education 


Completed  grade  school 

1.5 

23 

Some  high  school 

16.4 

253 

Completed  high  school  or  GED 

52.4 

808 

Some  college 

26.2 

405 

Completed  college 

2-5 

38 

Some  graduate  school 

1.0 

16 

Missing  Data  =  21 

;thod  of  Induction 

Volunteer 

82.1 

1218 

Draftee 

14.1 

209 

Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard 

3-7 

56 

Missing  Data  =  81 

>in  Because  of  Draft? 

Yes 

25.8 

358 

No 

74.2 

1028 

Missing  Data  (including  draftees)  =  178 


Career  in  Army? 

Yes,  definitely 
Yes,  probably 
Undecided 
Probably  not 
Definitely  not 


18.0 

267 

n.8 

174 

21.6 

320 

14.2 

210 

34.4 

509 

Missing  Data  =  84 

Military  Prisoner 

Yes 

No 


17.7  276 

82.3  1288 


